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A WOMAN 'g CONCLUSION. 


BY PHUEBE CARY. 


I said if I might go back again 
To the very hour and place of my birth; 
Might have my life whatever I chose, 
And live it in any part of the earth; 


Put perfect sunshine into my sky, 

Banish the shadow of sorrow and doubt; 
Have all my happiness multiplied, 
’ And ail my suffering stricken out; 


If I could have known in the years now gone 
The best that a woman cones to know; 

Could have had whatever will make her blest, 
Or whatever she thinks will make her so; 


Have found the highest and purest bliss 
That the bridal-wreath and ring enclose; 
And gained the one out. of all the world 
That my heart as weli as my reason chose; 


And if this had been, aud I stood to-night 
By my children, lying asleep in their beds, 

And could count in my prayers for a rosary, 
The shining row of their golden heads; 


Yes! I said, if a miracle such as this 

Could be wrought for me, at my bid-ling, still 
I would choose to have my past as it is, 

And let my future come at will; 


I would not make the path I have trod 
More pleasant or even, wore straight or 
wide ; 
Nor change my course the breadth of a hair, 
This way or that way, to either side, 


My past is mine and I take it all; 
Its weakness—its folly if you please ; 
Nay, even my sins, if you come to that, 
May have been my helps, not hindrance! 


If I saved my body from flames 

Because that once I had burned my hand; 
Or kept myself from a greater sin 

By doing a less—you will understand; 


It was better I suffered a little pain, 
Better I sinned for a little time, 

If the smarting warned me back from death, 
And the sting of sin withheld from crime, 


Who knows its strength, by trial will know 
What strength must be set against a sin; 
And how temptation is overcome 
He learns who has felt its power within! 


And who knows how a life at the last may 
show ? 
Why, look at the moon from where we stand! 
Opaque, uneven, you say; yet it shines, 
A luminous sphere complete and grand! 


So let my past stand, just as it stands, 
And let me now as I may grow old; 
Iam what I am, and my life for me 
Is the best—or it had not been, I hold. 


“HOW TO PROFIT BY OUR ENEMIES.” 


In that delightfu! new bvok, Professor 
Goodwin’s edition of “Plutarch’s Morals,” one 
of the most racy essays has the above title, 
Plutarch thinks that, although enemies are 
unpleasant, they are in many ways useful. 
They teach us, he says, to “live soberly, guard 
against negligence, and do all to some profitable 
end.” And his conclusion is that we must be 
as “circumspect and wary in everything we 
speak or Jo as if an enemy always stood at 
our elbow and overlooked every action. (Vol. 
1, p. 285.) 

Au open opposition is usually an advantage. 
If a political party has no able opponent to 
fear, it grows reckless and negligent, and final- 
ly breaks into subdivisions and cliques. If an 
army in the field has no organized foree against 
it, all restraint of discipline is apt to be re 
laxed. Let an opposing army once appear, 
the ranks are closed and sentinels carefully 
posted, you may be sure, 

It is for this reason a good thing to know 
that a hundred women from Ohio, and a thou 
sand from Washington have petitioned Con- 
gress against Woman Suffrage. It is time 
they should. It is too important a matter to 
keep silent about. If they approve this re- 
form they ought to say so. If the contrary, 
they ought to say so. They ought, moreover, 
to put forward their ablest advocates, and give 
their reasons. That is what we do, and it is | 











At the same time it is exceedingly desirable 
that we should have the names of these op 
posing ladies, and know as much about them 
as possible. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain precisely who and what these eleven hun- 
dred petitioners are. To know, for instance, 
how many of them are Roman Catholics and 
represent only their priests; how many are or 
were rebels, and are as unwilling to emancipate 


women as if they were negrues; how many | 
are government clerks and have signed a pe- | 


tition as they would a pay-roll; how many have 


earned money and how many have only | 


learned how to spend it; how many worked 
for the Sanitary Commission or in the huspi- 
tals during the war; how many are “queens of 
society,” and how many are washwomen. In 
short, we want to know all about them; justas 


| they would rightly wish to know all about our 
| petitioners. 
| for his clients, and the subject is interesting 


Mr. Edmunds makes great ciaims 


| to follow up. If he can marshal better phi- 
lanthropists than Lucretia Mott, better poets 
than Julia Ward Howe, better prose-writers 
than Mrs. Stowe, ovr women more useful in 
war than Clara Barton, we ought to know it. 
The superivrity in number of petitioners is so | 
strongly on the side of Woman Suifrage that 
those who petition against it have a right to 
be weighed, not merely counted. 

Meanwhile there are already visible two ad- 
vantages in this marshalling of our fair ene- 
mies, 

First: it accustoms these petitioning ladies 
to the sight of their own names and the sound 
of their own voices. It teaches them to have 
opinions. I knew a traveller who used to say 
that he could tell whenever he crossed the 
borders of Massachusetts, because all the 
women began to have “views.” Women did 
not then possess “views” and utter them, any 
where else, he said. Now the women who 
have “views” extend as far as Washing- 
ton, It is a great thing. What those views 
are is of secondary importance. The Woman 
Suffrage ranks already hold many women who 
began by espousing resolutely the other side. 
There are more such in the ranks who side 
with the bold Mrs. Sherman. 

Many of her recruits, we know, are being 
enlisted for the ultimate benefit of our side. 
After they have once smelt powder, they will 
find the attacking party to offer much the 
liveliest companionship. But even as it is, 
they have done very well. As the New York 
World shrewdly says: “The paper is as _forci 
ble an entrance on public life, to show that 
women ought never to enter on public life, as 
we ever remember to have seen.” 

And secondly: it will teach us who advo- 
cate Woman Sutlrage to be at once more bold 
and more discreet; to guard ourselves better 
at all points of defense and to stick to our 
points of attack. For want of opposition, we 
have hitherto been a force of daring guerillas, 
with little method or discipline, using many 
poor weapons. We have constantly proclaimed 
that Woman Suffrage would bring heaven on 
earth, while it was plain that our own ranks 
were very far trom being that “little heaven 
below” which the hymn-books celebrate. We 
have attempted to convert men by logic only, 
without always remembering that example is 
more than precept, and life has more weight 
than logic. The presence of an intelligent, 
resolute, respectable opposing body will do us 
good. If all the women in America will only 
petition Congress, one way or the other, the 
question will soon be settled. T. W. H. 


epee 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.--- No. }4. 


“OUR MINISTER.” 


I have long had it in my mind togive the 
readers of the JounNAL a sketch of “‘our min- 
ister,” but he is one of those shy men, of 
whom there are a great many more in the 
world than people generally suppose; and if I 
were to hint my intention, or ask a single 
question that led him to suspect it, he would 
peremptorily forbid its execution. 

If you want to have your own way, Never 
ask anybody's permission, is a bit of practical | 
wisdom, crystallized from my experience since 
I began to describe people worth knowing. 
used to write polite notes tomy victims ond 
the impression that before taking one’s life it | 
it was but courteous to say, “By your leave, 
but when they replied, “No, I thank you,’ 
they almost invariably did, I began to develop 


piratical tendencies, and now take off heads made. 
world cannot make him, nor, what is better, 


without a syllable of warning, or the slightest | 


» | dust to dust,” 
? as | terance, “tilldeath you do part.” 


with the subject of the present sketch that I 
cannot resist the temptation to borrow a little 
shade for my picture from the somber back- 
ground of the past. Very terrible to my 
childhood were the visits of our minister; they 
come back to me even at this distance of time 
with a sense of heartsickness and despair. 
What an awful personage he was, with his 
creaking boots, portly figure, double chin and 

white neck-tie! How the whole atmosphere 
of the house changed the moment he crossed 
| the threshold, and all the cheerful interests of 
our daily life faded out in other world dreari- 
| ness. and the sulphurous vapor of the bottom- 
less pit! With a child's reticence I could con- 
ceive of nothing more terrible than being ques- 
tioned about my soul in the presence of the 
whole household; so, before the greetings 
were well over, [ usually managed to slip out 
at the back door and take refuge between the 
currant-bushes and the garden-fence. There, 
completely hidden from sight, and deaf to any 
amount of calling, [ thought over the minis- 
ter’s sermons, and wondered how he could 
bear to live. Ah those sermons! With what 
unction he expounded the doctrine of election, 
| and made fatally clear the fact that of the 

whole human family only a mere handful 
could possibly be saved! How, as I listened, 
Sunday after Sunday, I felt every chance of sal- 
vation for myself and those dear to me crumble 
away beneath the blows of his ponderous fists, 
while the shadows stole into my soul and bitter- 
ness into my heart. Life seemed the horrible 
invention of a demon; and the flower-deck- 
ed earth a mere trap through which men and 
women dropped every moment into hell; the 
minister a heartless wretch, who, knowing all 
this, could have his boots blacked and enjoy his 
dinner. Poor little morsel of total depravity 
that I was, caught in a world’s ruin and find- 
ing no help anywhere, what wonder that I 
turned bitter, and found some mitigation of 
my misery in hating the bearer of such ill 
news ? 

Thirty years, and many phases of religious 
experience, lie between that time and this; fol- 
lowing many a blind guide; falling into many 
a ditch, led now y the pillar of cloud and now 
by the pillar of fire, my soul has continued its 
pilgrimage, groping its way from the world of 
sense and self to the world of thought and 
ideal worship. 

Five years ago, sitting for the first time in 
the beautiful little church that has since be- 
come a home tome, I waited for the minister 
to make his appearance, I had heard a great 
deal in his praise, I expected a great deal of 
him. I pictured aman in middle life, calm, 
self-poised, benignant. As I dwelt upon the 
picture in my imagination, a curtain at the 
left of the pulpit was put aside, and a fair- 
haired, slender youth, a mere boy he seemed, 
advanced and took his seat. 

“Some theological student,” thought I. “I 
shall have to wait till another Sunday to see 
the minister.” 

“Whois it?” ITasked ofmy companion. “Mr. 
Cc > was the reply. “Mr. C a 
repeated incredulously ; ‘and do you mean to 
say that that boy has any message to your 
soul?” 

“THe assuredly has,” 

“And to mine?” 

“I think so; you will see.” 

That, as I said, was five years ago. To-day 
the face is somewhat less boy:sh, the voice has 
more depth and compass, and the manner is 
more assured ; still the face and figure are es- 
sentially the same; essentially the same the 
character that looks out of the frank eyes and 
lights up the mobile features. Then I looked 
at them and saw little; now I look into 
them, and find a significance beyond words. 
Listening, a few mornings ago, while he pro 
nounced the words that consigned one of our 
loved ones to a new guardianship, invested her 
with a new name and new responsibilities, I 
realized as never before the sacredness of the 
relation between a pastor and his people. 

Very tender and reverent should be the na- 
ture that is admitted to the sanctuary of our 

joys and sorrows, very sweet and familiar the 
| voice that ministers to our need in the great 
1 exigencies of life, its heart-aches and farewells 
Very genuine the sympathy that can make en- 
durable the bitter formula, “ashes to ashes, 
or the scarcely less solemn ut- 

















The true pastor, like the poet, is born, not 
All the theological seminaries in the 


not merely their right, but their duty, 10 do | intimation of what I intend’to do. In the | wmake him. He has a consecration beyond 


the same. 


are as honest, as intelligent and as respectable 
as the mass of those who petition on our side. | 
They simply represent the mass of the uncon- | 
verted, aud the fact that they are willing to | 
come forward as representatives is to their | 
credit. 


| present instance I feel justified by the fact that | 
There is no reason to doubt that these ladies | 
| by this other fact, that the particular minister 


the minister is pubiie property, and still more | 


under consideration has a character so lovable 
that the more I say about him the more pop- 
ular he is sure to be. 

But the words, “our minister,’ have con- 


jured up a memory that contrasts so vividly 


| the laying on of hands, and is wise in alore 


that is older than all the Veda. 


A pastor of this sort is the subject of my 
— A reverent, truth-loving man, living 

ear to God, and therefore near to his fellow- 
men. 

Fortunate in his birth, for his parents loved 
God and one another, fortunate in his sur- 





roundings, for they were those of a New Eng- 
land home; fortunate in the influences that 
moulded his character, for to his childhood 
ministered those God appointed teachers, 
aspiration, poverty and toil. Thus he learned 
by actual experience the life of the lowly, 
what is involved in the hard struggle for daily 
bread, and where to find the wayside springs 
sweet with the waters of rest and refresh- 
ment. 

Very tender and loving must be the thoughts 
of that early home that go with him into his | 
daily life; a home where father and m other 
eatch the echoes of his growing fame, and 
each year count the weeks till the summer 
vacation shall bring him back to them; 
where lingers the memory of a sister who 
was the inspiration of his boyhood, and who, 
having helped him to touch the goal of a no- 
ble muthool, passe l on into the light, that 
heneetorth no hour of his life might lack the 
incentive to “come up higher.’ Where na- 
ture, the dear enchantress, tells over again the 
stories of the past, interpreting to his poet 
soul the vague utteraaces that thrilled him 
when a child, 





It must have been no slight trial for this | 


sensitive, diffident youth to pass as he did at 


franchise, they shall have it.” We would lik 

to know if the regal, full-souled women, who 
are now asking to help set the world to rights, 
are not a majority as weighed against the An- 
ti-Suffragists of Washington and their class? 
Fashionable women, tended, cared for like 
dolls and having as little thought for the suf- 
ferings of the poor; women who give the care 
of their little ones to hirelings;—waltzing, 


| half dressed, at midnight, in the arms of dis- 


sipated men;—.levoting the live-long day to 
gossip and fashion! 


“Painful publicity,” forsooth. No wonder 


| they “shrink from it.” B. 


New Haven, Cr. 





CONCERNING ING WOMEN. 


Ripon College, Wis., has ; has a lady professor. 

At Aberdeen, Scotland, one of the leading 
papers is under the control of a woman, 

A young lady of Cincinnati is about to com- 
mence the study of law, with a view to the 
practice of it in the courts. 

Miss Jennie Tagzart, formerly a teacher at 
Laporte, Ind., has possessed herself of a claim 


| of public lands in Western Kansas, and is liy- 


once from his college classes to the pastorate | ing there, 


of a fashionable city church. 
youth and inexperience the only difficulties 
in his way. He had to succeed such men a 
Samuel Longfellow and N. A. Staples, both of 
whom had been almost idolized by their peo- 
ple. A less earnest and self-furgetting nature 
would have shrunk from the ordeal or sunk 
under it. Hedid neither, Determined to do 
his best, and leave the result to God, he began 
his work and has steadily pursued it. Year 
by year he has come into more intimate rela- 
tions with his people, become more deeply im- 
bued with the love of humanity, which is only 
another name for the love of the Father. I no 
longer find fault with his youth. It is good, 1 
find, to have a teacher who has not left the 
morning-land so far behind him but that its 
divine melodies still murmur in his ears; who, 
from its Delectable Mountains, can still see and 
describe the glory hidden from the eyes of 
those who toil in the valleys. 

Oh youthful poet, prophet of a better time, 
may all tender memuries, all loving influences, 
all hopeful aspirations, surround you, and 
make summer in your heart. May the chill 
of doubt never reach you, the frost of age nev- 
er touch you, Still make us rich in the grand 
possibilities of our lives, still make us feel. 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him who bringeth good tidings, wh» 
publisheth peace; that bringeth good ti- 
dings of good, that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !” 

CELIA BURLEIGH., 


MAN DEFEATS HIMSELF. 


Man has defeated his own object whenever 
he has sought to maintain a superiority over 
woman by crippling her. He has sunk below 
the very companion whom he meant to force 
into inferiority. For he has not only her in- 
anity, but vices which she has not. He inherits 
his mother’s cramped nature; he grows into 
companionship with his sister’s and wife’s 
dwarfed minds, ‘There are other bitter fruits 
of his monopoly of rights. Suppose he be- 
comes a permanent invalid, and has to be 
supported by the wife, or sister, or daughter, 
whose powers are crippled by his legislation. 

No matter how competent, she cannot step 
into any “easy oflice’—she cannot get full pay 
for teaching—she dare not go out alone in 
the evening—and so under the many disa- 
bilities heaped upon her by man she can give 
the sick one but a poor support. Has he not 
cheated himself? Does a tather with a house 
full of grown up unmarriageable daughters to 
support never feel that he has cheated him- 
self by depriving them of every opportunity 
of independence? Does not the very liber. 
tine himself, who is the chief opposer of Wo- 
man’s Rights, feel that after all it is but a sor- 
ry victory he gains over a chained victim ? 

Said a bad, dissipated man lately, “I know 
that woman’s independence means the millen- | 
nium, but that would spoil all my fun; so I op- | 
pose Woman Suffrage.” Was he not cheating 
himself out of the entrancing joys of Par- | 
adise, to gain the diabolical fun for which he 
wallowed in the mire? I saw a young father | 
gaze with disappointment upon his first born, | 
“Only a girl,” he murmured; “she can never 
be anything in the world!” Yet he could 
not see how just the penalty of so legislating | 
that more than half the human race is born | 
under a ban. 

it almost surpasses belief that even after 
eighteen ceuturies of Bible reading, man is 
still so unchristian as to refuse equal privi- 
leges of “life, liberty and the pursuit cf hap- 
piness” to mothers, sisters and daughters. 

But say sume, “When the majority ask the 


Nor were his | 


Women have been elected engrossing and 


| enrolling clerks in both houses in Kansas Leg- 
| islature, and a girl his been appointed page in 


the House. 


The ex Empress Eugénie is at the head of a 
movement to raise a fund for the benefit of 
the wives and families of the French soldiers 
in German prisons. 

Mrs. Anna J. Campbell has just been ap- 
pointed Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue 
in the Ninth District of Ohio, to fill the vacan- 
cy of her deceased husband. 

Fanny Fern has reached the ripe age of 
threescore, and is still hale and hearty, with 
more health, strength and buoyancy than half 
our girls possess nowadays at twenty. 

Miss Belle Smith, of Indiana, has just com- 
pleted for the Washington Common Council a 
life-size, full-length portrait of Secretary Stan- 
ton, that is pronounced by many to be the 
best likeness of the great War Minister yet 
painted. 


Fanny Fern says a good thing about Boston 
is, “that ladies can go to public places evenings 
alone or in couples, even if John or Tom don't 
want to go,or are away from home, It ought 
to be so everywhere; but in New York, where 
people go out trom their own doors, and are 
sometimes never heard of afterward, and for 
the matter of that, go into their own doors 
and are never seen alive afterward, it is a risky 
undertaking.” 


Miss Faithfull recently returned from a fort 
night’s lecturing tour in Scotland, during 
which she has spoken at the leading institu- 
tions from Dumfries to Aberdeen, In several 
places no woman had ever been invited to 
speak before; but everywhere the reception 
Miss Faithfull received was enthusiastic. She 
also gave two lectures at the Philosophical In- 
stitution at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A few days siuce a balloon letter arrived in 
New York addressed to Mss Nilsson, to the 
care of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, dated Paris, 
November 24th, and superscribed, “Per Ballon 
Monte,” reposted in London, December 3d. 
The letter itself was a curiosity as a specimen 
of the exigencies of a state of siege, written on 
peculiarly thin and semi-transparent paper; 
in size and weight it was about equal to one- 
eighth of the smallest note which American 
ladies are accustomed to receive. It was im- 
mediately reénclosed and sent to Miss Nilsson 
in Detroit. 


Miss Minnie C. Swayze, Professor of Elocu- 
tion at Vassar College, will shortly appear 
upon the rostrum, with a lecture entitled “Wo- 
men of All Ages.” The discourse is not a 
plea for woman's rights in the ordinary use of 
the term, but a studious, comprehensive and 
convincing endeavor to show from historical 
records, that whenever circuinstances have ad- 





| elocutionist. 
| dent, a close observer, a ciear thinker and a 
| vigorous writer. Possessing these manifold 


mitted or required, woman has proved herself 
fully equal to man in every sphere, condition 
or profession in which the two sexes have 
been brought into fair and honest competition. 

An exhaustive and eloquent “rehearsal of the 

acquirements and deeds of prominent women 
in all ages is brought forward to substantiate 
the premises, which are certainly well sus- 
tained and fairly established. Miss Swayze 
is young and prepossessing, and an admirable 
In addition, she isa deep stu- 


qualifications for the field of labor she has 
chosen, and thoroughly in earnest in the de- 
sire to accomplish the best good for her sex, 
there is excellent reason for believing that she 
will succeed in her undertaking. 
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THE VILLAGE SAINT. 


A little German woman, not more than tive 
feet high, with honest gray eyes full of good 
humor, a low, broad forehead, on which experi- 
ence has written some lines, a sweet mouth, 
the abode of sweet words, small hands, hard 
with toil, brown .by exposure, yet whose fin- 
gers never seem, all through the summer 
months, without bud or flower for little ones 
peeping through the fence. For some strange 


reason she wears wooden shoes, blue stockings, , 


a woolen dress short in both skirt and waist, 
with sleeves close fitting the shortest, plumpest 


arms, and a cap snowy and wide ruffled, under | 


which the dark gray hair is folded away. Add 


to these an indigo-blue apron, bespangled with | 
white stars, near whose band is an old-fash- | 
ioned knitting-sheath, butterfly shaped, and on — 


the right side, a huge pocket suspended in 
plain sight of German and Irish children, who 


know what treasures of seed-cake and corian- | 


der it holds for them, if they have been good, 
and the outside of the Village Saint is before 
you! 

But what pen can delineate the character, 
deep, healthy and enthusiastic, which makes 


that homely attire the livery of a’saint? While | 
others dream of achieving some good, while — 


they devise plans by which the haunters of bye- 
ways and hedges may be reached, this simple- 
hearted woman, with heroic self-devotion and 
unostentatious self-sacrifice, takes the weakest 
by the hand and the wickedest by the heart, 
‘and leads them up. Her character represents 
4 positive, persistent force, for which her hands 
minister and her feet speed on errands of good 
will, and they who sow and gather for hea- 
then in the uttermost parts of the earth think 
somehow such home-benevolence is the le- 


gitimate work of linsey-woolsey, for which roy- | 


al purple has no no affinity. 


Little waifs, unfortunate girls not wholly lost, | 


sand homeless travelers, seem to hold divining 
rods by which they know where dwells the 
good human heart to comfort and help them. 
Her white floor is nightly stained by sore, tired 


feet, and the one guest-bed is seldom without , 


an occupant against whom other doors are 
‘Darred. 

Other oflices our saint performs. Her cun- 
ning hands make the bridal loaves and frost 
them in flowers and leaves; they make the 
plummy Christmas puddings, and no goose nor 
turkey roasts acceptably away from her close 
scrutiny. Brides accept her bouquets, perhaps 


not artistically arranged, yet sweet smelling 


and suggestive of love, faith and constancy ; 
and it is prophesied that without her kindly 
offices and traditional bundle of blossoms the 
ride’s life would be wintry. 


‘She enters the dvor of the sick room, and | 
‘ner short, quick steps, easily detected because | 


her shoes are of wood, thrill the patients, and 
fresh life seems to come to them through the 


iouch of her resolute hand. Her very prayer | 
calls them back from the “valley and shadow,” | 


for our saint is a devout Catholic. ‘The bles- 
-3ed mother of God keep you with us,” is her in- 
‘vocation, and what time she breathes it marks 
sachange forthe better in the sick one, and 
\the doctor's reputation is reéstablished, his 
purse replenished, and the little German is 
thankful the ‘‘Dear God” has answered her 
prayer. 

Tv the early spring, she is out before the last 


snow drifts have melted, and ere one is aware, | 


her garden has answered her tread and spade 


in lettuce, asparagus and onions. These she | 


arranges in the neat market basket, and among 
fwke green of the vegetables, like a star, gleams 
‘thezolden-hued crocus, Every foot of her gar- 
den yields something. Where a conservative 
vegetable cannot get permanent root-hold, a 


lawless vine is found clambering and peering | 


about, finding points and crevices unseen of hu- 


man eyes, where it clings and unravels a ten- | 


-‘dril, unfolds a leaf, covers up defects, festoons 
ugliness, until—well, until one wishes society 
had move men and women with charitable 
hearts which, like the vine, would mantle the 
dreariest nature in beauty. 

“Here is a good place to hang a bird cage, 
Aunty Foster. Why have you never had, a 
vird ?—for a bird is only a flower with wings 
und song.” 


“Ah! fraulein Maggie, but it has no root— , 
is made for the air, and it would give me 


10 comfort to hear its songs through bars.” 
“T live in a cage, too, aunty—I am planted, 
ind there is no depth of earth,” said young 
“Margaret mournfully. 
“You planted! Why, dearest theart, how’s 
‘that? You in a cage, when the big house and 
yard, the piano, pictures, servants, dress, mon- 
‘ey and time are all your own! You nodeep 
earth! Don’t be thankless, child, and tempt 
the good God to take them away.” 


““Jt is my leisure and luxury that is my pris- 
on—I walk in them chained—I have nothing 
todo. I wishI was you, the saint of the vil- 
lage, to whom children lisp their little trou- 
bles, in whom older ones confide their sorrows 
ar perplexities.” 

“But, Maggie, you have plenty of money and 
this can give you work. Iam poor, and have 
only a heart to help others with.” 

“IT, money! why,I never had a cent! Fa- 
ther and mother buy all I have and more than 
[ want—they give alms, they help others, and 
Ilookon! I wish I could once feel that it is 


dollars have been gathered in for the cause 
we have so close at heart. There was once a 
Woman Suffrage Association here, but I am 
able now to find only now and then a frag- 
ment of it remaining. It needs resuscitating, 
but no one appears to do it. 

The new term opens at the University with 
pleasant greetings from professors to students, 
and all seem refreshed and eager for work 
again—many students declaring they are go- 
ing to study harder than ever this term. 


‘more blessed to* give than to receive’—I wish 
I had a chance to practice self-denial, just to 
see how | would bear it!” 

“Earn something, child, and what has cost | 
you something will be valuable. Make your 
great unoceupied garden work for you. Raise 
flowers, vegetables and herbs for market as I | 
do, and” — 

“Aunty Foster, were you born to such 
work as you do? Looking at you, I seem to | 
see another woman under your coarse, unique 
costume—do we know you, or are you acting a 
part? Is there a romance in your life?” con- | 
tinued the fair questioner with the curiosity 
of youth. 

“Ah! sweet eyes, a romance buried years ago, | 
and no one has ever asked me before to bring 
it to life!” 

“Tell it,O do!’ and Margaret nestled closer 
| to the little market woman. 

“Only a little will I tell. Iwas born, reared | 
and educated in a good family of wealth and 
social position, but I loved unwisely, my par- 
! ents thought—loved our gardener, a—” means also, has bought a large house in this 

“Just like Pauline and Claude Melnotte for , Place, furnished it with all the comforts of a 
all the world,” said Margaret; “how delight- | home, and sent six of his ten children here to | 
ful! What did youdo? Tell everything, that’s ; live and improve the advantages for a superi- 
a precious.” | or education. Of the four sisters, one is in 

“Maggie, darling, what I hope you will never | the ladies’ medical class, intending to gradu- 
do—I ran away with Fritz, and came to this | 4te and practice. ‘Two are in the pharmacy | 
country intending to be married as soon as we | Class and work in the laboratory every day, 
| landed in Montreal, but dearest, my poor Fritz “esigning to become thoroughly qualified to | 

died on the passage and I have been alone | earry on the business of apothecaries, in which | 

ever since. I dress like the poorest peasant. | their father is to set them up as he would | 
Ido the work he loved to. I have learned | 89ns. The other, and younger sister, with a | 
| your language, read many of your good books; | brother, and young lady cousin boarding in 
| Llove your people, I shall die among then— | the family, are in the high school now, but | 
and now you know enough,” said Aunty Fos- | Will probably enter the university in due time. 
ter, “and let us talk about something else.’ _| The eldest brother is in the medical class fit- 

“One question more, please—why don’t you | ng himself for a surgeon. 
go back to your friends ?”” | Now another thing this wise father has 

“Go back! Could I ever make them believe | done: he did not send his children here with 
| servants to do the work, and allow them to be 
students only. They are required to keep the 
house and do the work themselves, and they 


reviewing for their coming examination for 
graduation. The only lady senior (a medic,) 
in whom the pride of the entire class is cen- 
tered, will bear away the honor of being the , 
first lady-graduate of this university. 

Allow me to tell you the example one gen- 
erous father has set, which it is hoped many 
fathers will speedily follow :— | 

A much respected and learned physician of , 
K——, who with success has won ample 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Iam a good woman? That one thought- 
less act disgraced me forever, and then, too» 
they who would have been likely to have for- | 
given me lied long ago. And now let us see | share it among them in such a manner that 
what a rich man’s daughter can do to’ help | all have time to study, and do not feel the | 
herself and help others. It is a great privilege | housework a burden or a hindrance. They | 
to be rich, Maggie, if you do not let your rich- | have their piano and guitar, and sing and play | 
es fold your hands and heart. Last year, I sold charmingly. Paintings and engravings adorn | 
one nundred and seventy-five dollars’ worth | the walls of the rooms, while books and taste- | 
from this garden of mine, beside furnishing | ful ornaments, made by their skill, show cul- | 


old Tony with employment most of the time, | vation and refinement, combined with good 
sense. 


and you know no one else will hire the unfor- Wow this fe not 0 funily of auctor: maiden 

| , . : 2 a auster2 aldens. 
| tunate creature, Every girl has a mine in the vsadsienduatons . ay 4 4 
“no longer young,” as Theodore Parker used 


dear earth if she will but open it, and if her ‘ 1 © desethe tutall of thew conan, | 
hands are too white and soft to handle the | i my omg actos 7 se see i 1 
spade, God knows there are plenty of brown | “'° “CCS! Only Sy SE, SSPE SE | 


hard ones, to whom the touch of a spade is al- gent, pretty-looking girls, with pleasant, — , 
most life! If you do not care to raise vegeta- | manners, and always dressed neatly and in 
! a ‘ g 


: A | good taste. Two have beautiful light hair 

bles, raise berries and can them for the grocers | th . me fusi ¢ rinaiet wl ile tl 4 
| . | urls In a profusion of ringlets, while the 
—raise thyme, rue, sage and other herbs, for | ie = Se so 2 


: ” other disposes her straight locks in a most 
Che ageials noes Gass ane*— woes: edb ae 
~ And Sg ented Rese, Aumiy Duster?" Sew I very much doubt it this family have | 
ow, . Jari ify ¢ 7 | 
“ares gon, Gameng, & gonave tno goeus te do | thought much about Woman Suffrage, or 
. “ r a > Cmts 
oe heath peg i i ae — oy know much about the legal disabilities of wo- 
PS « > al e | e¢ : . iT 
| They cav weed your garden and sell its pro | — : ant woe — ope cos ee “ a 
duce tee cen. ond yeu eth then Gece hain | asking if they believed in women’s rights, the ; 
Areboansed ~1 Sopp probabilities are they would answer, “No.” 
ai a1 shige om a . , + * 
poop rs iitte tae va — nd | Still they, like some others, are silently, stead- 
hea 7 y on ~ ae | ily, may be unconsciously, doing a great deal 
on an idle, aimless life. When I hear girls talk | Se tie aieemanmnens of Gale can, hed tt | 
* . . . a Tit | « ahs au 
el on wad «atten yan now wangy ay tracting much attention or arousing the cen- | 
enter it, and how willingly they stay init, for |" : ‘ 
hentia even tik talin Gee har end sure of the community. 
: ys “ls ie Key anc’ can come | “One member of the medical class is the 
out, if she have aspark of energy. Oh! Maggie, wife of a physician. Two others are the daugh- 
; , ’ . ¢ * P “ ” 
while y aprtyand. gm leperegien. = d opportu | tors of physicians of high standing, and have 
| nity lies at your door, work, and give work to | brothers also practi sing physicians. Nearly 
g s. Nei 


those who stand idle, becaus ‘ ‘ . 
. . . ™ fines ye no man hath every member has friends waiting in the ! 
athed them inte his vinegand.’ laces where they have lived to give them a | 
“I will, Aunty Foster,” answered Margaret, P y # mat 


‘ ‘ ance of large and lucrative practice. 
with hearty determination. “What a saint oe larg . ae ta 
’ ‘ “gee Indeed, the danger is that the call for women 

you are! Who knows you in this village, and ee ‘ , : 

os ea po physicians being so great, many of them will 
| what an inspiration you are? : ‘ 

. . : come before the public, as many men have 

An hour after, Margaret Neal stood in the 
‘ : done, not half educated; but as women are 
| great garden half surrounding her elegant 


| een. Mk hed ents anand Peg generally more conscientious and likely to | 
| : ’ 7 ee WOOT OY | id the responsibility of their profession, this | 


danger may be averted. 

It must have reached your ears, before this 
time, that admitting women to this university | 
is pronounced a success, thus far, by even | 
those most opposed to it at first. 





| Clods seemed beating like a great heart full of 
, yearnings and possibilities, and longing to real- 
| ize them. And while her eye scanned it, and 
her mind planned and forecast a future of use- 

fulness and enjoyment, the words of Margaret 





Some of the senior medic’s employed the , end of the State to the other. 
time of vacation in writing their theses, and | true, earnest girl, and bears her honors mod- 
| estly. 


The shock | measures for the improvement of their position. 


looking table, piled with law-books, to which, | Parliamentary voter. Such a thing as ‘‘Wo- 


| from time to time, as she advanced in her ar- 
| gument, she referred to and read from with the 
self-possession of a veteran lawyer. 
Of course she won the case. The judge» 
with dignified gallantry, commended her ar- 
| gument and the manner in which it was sus- 
, tained and delivered. The students cheered 
and cheered again, and many crowded round 
, to congratulate her. The press took the pen | 
and “lauded and applauded’’ her from one 
But she isa 


Wendell Phillips gave a lecture here, some 
three weeks since, on “Labor, Temperance | 
and Women.” The evening was intensely | 


| cold and stormy, but a large and attentive au | 
| dience gathered to hear him. 


Anna Dickinson will be here soon, and, as | 
she is a favorite with the students, always 
draws a crowded house. Betu. 


ENGLISH WOMAN LECTURERS. 


It is, to say the least, a little remarkable that | 
within little more than a week we should have | 
had in our city two public lectures delivered | 
by ladies. It is not so remarkable that they | 
should have made choice of two subjects | 
which, in part, at least, coincided with each 
other. Miss Emily Faithfull’s lecture to the 
members of the Atheneum professed to deal | 
with the present movement relating to women 
as a whole, and the “Vexed Question” which | 
she sought to solve was the wide one of the | 
proper character of woman's work and wo- 
man’s culture. But she gave a perhaps dis- | 
proportionate prominence to the question of 
the extension of the electoral suffrage to wo- 
men. Miss Taylour’s lecture,on the other 
hand, which was read to a very respectable au- | 
dience in the Corporation Galleries yesterday, 
professed to discuss the latter question alone. 
But many of her arguments—and she had a | 
good many of them—went beyond her pre: | 
scribed subject into that of her sister advocate. 
1f we compare the two addresses (and it is both 
natural and, we hope, allowable, to compare | 
them), we should say that, while both were 


| 


able and well worth listening to, Miss Faith- | ; 


full’s was in some respects the better and the | 
more successful of the two. She has had, we | 


believe, a longer experience of the difliculties 
| in the way oi the triumph of her cause, and a | 


more thorough acquaintance with the many | 
sources from which it has derived its origin and | 
its increasing strength. She has had also, we 
should think, more experience in public speak- 
ing. Not that either of the ladies is at all defi- | 
cient in the self-possession and other (not more | 
necessary) qualifications which a public speak- 
er needs; and we could heartily wish that ev- 


of getting upon his legs to address a number of | 
his fellow-creatures in public would acquire at 
least as much of that clearness of enunciation | 
which is common to both of these ladies. But in | 
ease, in fullness of tone, in compression of style, | 
and directness of appeal, Miss Faithfull had the | 
advantage ; and by these, not less than by these: | 


- 


manhood Sufirage,” if advocated at all, is a 
widely different thing. Apart from the jus- 
tice or expediency of the measure, there are 
reasons of some weight in favor of it from its 
beneficial reflex effects on the character and 
work of women which Miss Taylour touched 
upon but slightly, and which, following her 
example, we shall not here describe. It is not 
every one, indeed, who could answer the Bish- 
op of Manchester's recent onslaught as Miss 
Becker did on Monday night, when she re- 
minded him that she had been signed with the 


| sign of the Cross in baptism, that she might 


not be ashamed as “Christ's soldier and ser- 
vant” “manfully to fight under his banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil,” and, 
finding no such foes in the peaceful domain of 
her home, she thought it her duty to go out- 
side toencounter them. But even where “do- 
mestic life” in its true sense is enjoyed, many 


| an advantage might be gained by the good in- 


fluence upon the mental and moral nature of 
a wider circle of interests, a fuller sense of a 


{common life, and the training of conscious 


responsibility, which such measureg as this of 
which we have been speaking would confer 
upon many women.—Glasyow North British 
Daily Mail, Dee, 22, 1870. 


--— 


TWO NOBLE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ames, in one ot her Independent letters 
has the following in regard to two well-known 
New York ladies :— 

Among those who come from New York 
are General Fremont and Marshall O. Roberts. 


| Mrs. Fremont and Mrs. Roberts are both re- 


markable women, of ditlerent types, and exert 
a direct and positive influence upon any soci- 
ety amid which they live. Mrs, Fremont has 
the temperament and intellect of her father, 
Col, Benton. She is the powerful force in so- 
cial life that he was in the Senate. She isa 


| woman of the world who to her love of pomp 


and circumstance has never sacrificed the do- 
mestic virtues. She loves her husband with 
the absorbing love which made her brave her 
father’s ire to marry him, and absolute devo- 


| tion to his interest has been the prevailing 


passion of her lite. Yet she loves power, as a 
daughter of Benton must love it; and her fine 
presence, flashing wit, and comprehensive con- 
versational power, with her kindling magnet- 
ism of manner, make her always mistress of 
it. In our later day she revives the splendor 


| of the ojd reyime, when the lines of sociat dis- 


tinction were more keenly drawn than now, 
and when women in oflicial circles, with 
gleaming jewels and powdered hair, renewed 
in Young America the courtly graces of the 
old aristocracies. Mrs. Fremont will through 
he winter be surrounded by acirele of young 
ladies, and the house in which she reigns can- 
not fail to be one of the chosen centers where 
wisdom, wit and beauty, and perhaps folly, 
will delight to congregate. 

The name of Mrs. Roberts is the synonym 


| of all that is lovely and of good report in that 


sadly lessening sphere where the. ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit are still sought as 


"ery person of the male sex who is in the habit | the crowning glory of woman. Ter address 


last autumn to three thousand mothers in the 


| city of Brouklyn will be long remembered, and 
| has endeared her to thousands of mother 


hearts. She represents the finest and rarest 
type of American womanhood ; one of the few 
who in our noisy and discordant day illustrate 


| & woman's highest rights in what she is herself 


in deeds rather than in speech, Refinement, 
culture, veauty and wealth she lays upon an 


lection of her points, she secured a warmer as- | altar consecrated by prayer, using all, as she 


sent from her auditors than was accorded to | 
the lecturer yesterday. It is but fait to the lat- | 


sen to speak upon that one aspect of the gen- | 
eral question which it will be most difficult to 
commend to the favorable attention of the | 
great majority of people. Public appearances 
like her own will do much to lessen that apa- 
thy of which she complained, and the preva- 
lence of which among women themselves form 
one of the objections which she endeavored to | 
repel. 

In this connection we may remark that the 
third annual report of the Manchester Nation- | 
al Society for Woman’s Suffrage, published 
not long since, shows that the proportion of | 
persons who have declared themselves in fa- 
ver of the extension of the electoral suffrage 
to women is small, as compared with that of 
the persons who desire to promote other 
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| on ie 9 from hyo : “It! — — | has not proved as great as expected ; the walls ; During last session of Parliament 180 petitions, | 
| § . a os. fam-. . “ es en F 

| Els Spot oF ground’ yiek® Corn and roses, FAM | oF all the churches still stand, and the steeples | containing only 2300 signatures, were present- 


ine must be my lot fur ever and ever.” 

MrirtaM M. Cone. 
, eas CORRESPONDENCE. | the rustle of skirts and the chatter and laugh- 
ANN Arbor, Micu., Jan. 8, 1871. | ter of feminine voices are daily heard in the 
Dear JourNAL:—Though not a believer | halls and corridors, where only masculine 
in the adage, “Out of sight, out of mind,” it | shouts and noisy tread of masculine boots 
is often well to assure our friends, that amid | were formerly heard, the earth has not gaped 
| hew pursuits, with new friends, we still re- | and swallowed the town. On the contrary, 
| member and keep our interest in them; and | out of respect, no doubt, to these brave wo- 
| that we also expect them to keep our place in | men, this place was the only one in the vicin- 

| theirremembrance bright and fresh. ity that the late earthquake did not shake. 
Every week the ever-welcome JourNAL | The recent scene in the senior depart- 


finds its way to my hands, and last week it ment, on the occasion of the young lady | 


came full-freighted with arrangements, prep- | student’s pleading in a mock case before 


| arations and accounts of valuable goods re- , Judge Campbell, the ablest judge in the 
| ceived for the opening of the Bazar Fair. I | State, was one of deep interest and signifi- | 


| read the glowing descriptions and familiar | cance. She stood on one side of the large 

| names of friends, active and busy in the work, | hall, while her classmates filled the seats and 

| till 1 so strongly wished myself there, doing | stood up close around her, eager to catch ev- 

| my part with the others, that I had to throw | ery word, and showing a respectful pride in 

| the paper aside to save myself from getting | her success. 

| homesick. She is young, has a slender, girlish figure, 
No doubt it has proved the fair of the sea- , and wore a very becoming garnet-colored 





son, and has realized the most sanguine an- | dress, with plain white collar and cutls, her 


ticipations of its warmest friends. Iam now | dark curls falling naturally around her neck 
i anxiously waiting to hear how many thousand | and shoulders. In front of her was a legal- 


have not toppled down in disgust. The roofs | ed in favor of the former, while as many as 
| are still in place on all the college buildings | 41 petitions, with 131,561 signatures, were 
| nota shingle raised in indignation, and, though | presented in support of the wider Women’s 





tion drawn from such facts as these against 

the justice or propriety of the reform she advo- 
| sive one. And, as regards the attitude of our 
| own community, we learn with great pleasure 
| that it is intended to hold a larger public meet- 
ing in Glasgow at an early date, to which Mr. 
| John Stuart Mill will be invited, and will in 
all probability come. For the course of argu- 


Disabilities Relief Bill. We agree with Miss | 
| Taylour, however, in thinking that any objec- | Blake, they contend that the Medical School 


| of Washington! 


| of exclusion. 


believes, to the glory of God and the helping 
of her race. In the world, using its gilts of 
wealth and station and Nature’s rare endow- 


| ter, however, to remember that she had cho-} ments for gracious ends and the peace of 


many, will not such a spirit be feltin the life 


Tur seven lady students of medicine at 


| Edinburgh are likely to prove more than a 


match for the Senatus Academicus, the ex- 
tra academical school, and the managers of 
the Royal Infirmary, combined. They have 


| already succeeded in putting these bodies in 


an anomalous position. Having extorted 


| from them the right to study medicine, to 
| matriculate as cives of the University, and 


to enroll themselves as medical students, they 
complain that the wards of the Infirmary, 


| to which they are entitled to be admitted, are 


shut against them. ‘The reasons advanced for 
excluding them are the inconvenience (or 
worse) to which the clinical lecturer would 
be exposed when treating certain subjects be- 
fore a mixed audience of young men and wo- 
men. ‘The male students themselves seem 
impressed with this argument, as five hun- 
dred of them have petitioned the managers 
of the Infirmary to persevere in their order 
Had they forseen the possibili- 
ty of walking the wards in company with 


‘young ladies (the petitioners urge) they 


| 
| 
! 


would have chusen some other school of 
study than Edinburgh. Nothing daunted, 
the seven ladies return to the chatge, and 
through their spokeswoman, Miss Sophia Jex 


of Edinburgh is not justified, after admitting 
them to the classes, and receiving their fees 


| with a view to graduation, in denying them 


cates is very far indeed from being a conclu. | 


the opportunities enjoyed by other medical 
students who are different from them only 
in sex, As to the plea of “delicacy” set up 
by the male petitioners, the seven ladies are 
quite clear on that score. “A large propor- 


| tion of the patients in the Infirmary being 


ment by which Miss Taylour supported her | 


views, we refer our readers to our condensed 
report in another part of to-day’s impression. 
' But we may say in this place that the innova- 

tion which she advocates seems to us to be 
| supported by reasons theoretically unanswera- 
ble. It must be understood (and on this point 
a good deal of ignorance prevails) that the 
claim to the frauchise is made on behalf of 


those women only who, in everything but sex, | 


possess the necessary qualifications of proper- 
ty and taxation (not to add “soundness of 
mind”), which our constitution requires in the 


women, and women being present in all the 
wards as nurses, there can be nothing excep- 
tional in our presence there as students. In 
our opinion no objection can be raised to our 
attending clinical teaching even in the male 
wards, which does not apply with at least 
equal force to the present instruction of male 
students in the female wards.” ‘They con- 
clude by pleading that the majority of the sub- 
seribers and donors to the Lutlirmary, among 
whom there are as many women as men, will 
not surely restrict its educational advantages 
to students of one sex. 
- elidel —- 

Mr. Notley has received an autograph letter 
from the Queen of Holland, tendering him the 
use of her cottages at the Hague, to enable 
him to finish his “History of the Netherlands.” 
He has accepted. 
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AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 16. 


A RETROSPECT. 

When I set out on this undertaking, which 
for the want of a better name, and because it 
must be called something, I have styled “an ex- 
periment,” I anticipated, as already stated, a 
fearful time. But I must confess to having 
been very happy indeed. I am amused now | 
when I remember how much credit I then ap- 
propriated for self-denial. Amused, yet sad. | 
Why, I wonder, can other people perform self- | 
denying works, when this Christian pleasure | 
is forbidden to me? I see it on their faces— | 
a resigned martyr expression. Yet were I to 
be burned at the stake, I believe it would | 
somehow prove to be agreeable. I have ar- | 
rived at the conclusion that I do not under- | 
stand self-denial. What is it? There is no 
virtue in an act performed unwillingly, and 
whatever is done cheerfully we do because, all 
things considered, we are best pleased to do it. 
And surely it would be a contradiction of 
terms to call self-gratification a selflenial. 

Because I say I have been very happy, I 
trust no one will pretend to imagine that I 
prefer washing dishes, cooking, etc,, to paint- 
ing, teaching, ete. Yet if any will have a | 
comparison, washing dishes is neater and 
sweeter work than painting, and I would rath- 
er scrape pots than wash my paint-brushes. 
“But itis the thovght beyond the paint and 
the brush,” you will say. O, yes! and it has 
been the thought beyond, yet connected with 
the work of my hands, that has made me very 
happy. 

Ihave enjoyed Nature more than ever before. 
Country work, by keeping one the most of the 
time in the open air, permits an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the dame. I have lain in her 
lap when she is in dishabille, when her gala 
dress of green is laid aside and she is loosely 
robed in white, or perhaps in brown, for stern- 
er duties than dallying with birds and flowers. 
At first, it must be confessed, she treats one a 
little roughly. She fans the cheek with no 
balmy breezes, but her breath is rude as the 
chill wind that sweeps down 


“From the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old.” 


She seems to have neither expected nor de- 
sired company. If you will come you may 
freeze for all she cares. You may be on the 
rocks, but she will bring no cushion of moss to 
beguile their hardness. Like a second Xan- 
tippe, she showers you with cold water, and, 
even worse, pitiless sleet. The sheltering 
nooks that were your resort in her milder 
moods you seek in vain. She has torn them 
up, and the eddying gust is carrying off the 
last shreds of their once beautiful drapery. 
In fact, she is in a general commotion—upturn- 
ing, shaking down, reiirranging. With the 
wild wind for her broom, and the storm king 
for assistant, she is going into a more thorough 
house-cleaning than ever taxed the energies 
of mortal woman, or drove mortal man dis- 
tracted. 

But like a lover in earnest, I felt’ that what 
is not worth wooing is not worth winning, 
and have been rewarded by being admitted to 
many of her secrets. I have followed her 


about her work, have seen her, like a careful 


gardener, cover the roots of the trees with 
dried leaves, and then pack them firmly with 
the pelting rain; have watched this tender 
mother draw over the sleeping crops a coun- 
terpane of snow, and have seen her fill the 
springs and streams with a supply for the dry, 
hot summer. [I have walked with her until, 
in field or wood, or “On open woid and hill- 
top bleak,” the step, once timorous, is now 
firm; until the cheek, once blanched, is now 
ruddy; until the blood, once sluggish, now un- 
der the stimulus of a newly-awakened interest 
bounds warm to the very finger-tips. I now 
feel what I once learned by rote, how Nature 
is wearing down the mountains and filling up 
the rivers, and opening new channels and 
overtlowing the plains—the old work that has 
engaged her since she joined in the song of 
the morning stars. And this song she has 
never wholly forgotten. She still sings in the 
ears of her lovers—enchanted, rapt snatches 
of that self-same song. Nature has a voice 
that in the bustle of our hurried lives we sel- 


dom pause to hear—mzystic noises, with more | 


of music in them, and whispérings with more 
of poetry than the rhythm of any rhymer. 

I have risen each day by the light of the 
morning star and witnessed the oft-repeated 
miracle of a day new-born, till the mists and 
the moving clouds, the stray zephyrs, the low 
murmur of awakening life, the weird rustle in 
the tree-tops, have a language so fraught with 
beauty that the soul holds her breath to hear. 
{ have learned to judge of the hours of the day 
by the sun, and the hours of the night by the 
stars. As the months have slipped away, 
I have noticed by the shadow line on 
the porch and the kitchen floor, how 


the sun circles higher and higher in the | 


heavens and then begins to retreat. I have 
watched the constellations drop one by one 
into the sun, thinking of the old astronomers 
and their awestruck ponderings; have thus 
felt, as it were, the earth turn on her axis, and 
speed her way, swift courser on her yearly 
path, now nearer to her governing orb, though 
so shy that his smile is cold, anon at a greater 
distance, yet glowing, teeming in his vertical 
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| rays. So though I may have shut myself out 
' from the world, I have a new consciousness of | 


living in the universe. 

In studying the clouds at all hours of the 
day, and in all kinds of weather, I have drank 
in more of their beauty and meaning than 
from any acquaintance with Ruskin or Tur- 
ner. I have watched the progress of vegeta- 


ble life, from the first blade of grass to the full- | 


leayed groves; have learned the names of 
weeds and many of their uses; have passed 
through harvest, glorious harvest! have seen 
the crops gathered, the machinery that is used, 

To do all this with hands at the same time 
so full of practical duties, that conscience ac- 
quits one of esthetic idling—is not this pleas- 
ant? 

Now why, [ask myself, have I enjoyed na- 
ture so much more than ever before? I have 
often spent months in the country with noth- 
ing to do but stroll and enjoy, and here I have 
been very busy all the time. One reason lies, 
I think, in the difference in my dress. My | 
boots are so stout that I can tramp through 
mud and water, without even the fear of wet- | 
ting my feet, and over sticks and stones with- | 
cut so much as a consciousness of their exist- 
ence. But I have had a brave time learning 


continuance, that 1 at present enjoy. I have 


for one as clear as the peal of my dinner-bell. 
Call to mind what is endured at water-cures, 
and all kinds of cures, and I am sure you will 
agree with me that I have purchased my in- 
vigoration cheaply. 

Then, too, I have acquired much informa- 


tion, particularly of life and all social prob- | 


lems. I have learned what I could never have 
realized from any study of books. This knowl- 


| edge will be of inestimable value to me forey- 
er, especially in all missionary projects, look- ' 
| ing, as such always do, to the elevating of the 


masses. I have learned solemn lessons that 
have made me thoughtful—even sad. 


the dark blue sea,” and quite another to strug- 
gle among the breakers. 0. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


There are 74,000 doctors in the United 
States. 


Prussia has absorbed every able-bodied male 





| school teacher into the ranks. 


It is; 
one thing to glance “O’er the glad waters of | 


7 F | Over five thousand dollars have already 
- weer ositiiin, When 5 decovered how | been contributed for the Farragut monument. 
like a sieve were the strongest shoes in my | 


; | The dealers in kerosene in a Vermont town 
wardvehe, 5 exdeved & pair of the mest ap- | have agreed not to draw any oil after sunset. 
proved country style. 


The shoemaker said | . ; 
that feet like mine could never wear them. | The Roman Catholics of Quebec propose to 


| invite the Pope ake up his abode in Can- 
But I resolved that they should, although they ee ee oe re ee eo 


ada. 
had many Gua tions of tenderness to over- | Seotland will celebrate the hundredth anni- 
come. At first it was torture to endure these | versary of Sir Walter Scott’s birth next Au- 


| boots an hour, but I persevered, administering | gust. 


them in moderate doses, and gradually in-! The total product of corn this year is esti- 

creasing until now I can wear them all day | mated at over eleven hundred millions of 

for weeks together with as much ease as any | bushels. 

boot I ever had on. The San Francisco Bulletin estimates that 
Then my skirts are so short! I have enter- | the value of the yearly fruit crop of California 


tained myself during my spare hours, which | * a. 


have been precious few, I can assure you, in | 


that at last Ican go up the cellar steps with- 
out holding my skirts or stepping on them. 
Finally my hat. When spring opened I re- 
solved to have a hat that would stay on without 
tie or elastic—not a sunbonnet to exclude the 
airand sun. So, mounted on “Polly” one bright 


my shopping expedition. In vain I ransacked 
the milliners’ stores, turned over piles of “sea- 
sides” and “shoo-flies.” No hat for women or 
girls would stick on the head without being 
tied. So I entered a queer little shop which 


the sun, kept by a comical man, who told me 
in the course of our conversation over his mer- 
chandise, that he believed in Woman Suffrage 
and brown-bread. Of these important facts 
I made a note, and he has since signed the 
petition. Here I asked for a boy’s hat, and 
purchased one that possessed the excellent 
qualities of lightness and whiteness, a broad 
brim, and such a faculty for adhering to my 
head that even old “Cushie” could not switch 
it off with her tail. For all this perfection I 
paid the enormous sum of 25 cents! 


| in less than a week.” 

To avert this calamity I bound the precious 
article and lined the brim, and then told my lit- 
tle friends seriously that if they destroyed this 
hat, I would have their mother give me twen- 
ty-five cents out of their money-box to get 
another with. 
throughout the season. 

While I am on the subject of dress perhaps 
my readers would like to hear how I manage 
my chignon, crimps, frizzes,etc. I am not at 
all troubled, as 1 wear my hair in the Rev. 
| Hatfield’s tomboy style. 


In the fashionable dress of women may be 





are asked in regard to us. It may be beauti- 


shortening my dresses a couple of inches, so | 


afternoon, I set out for the nearest town on | 


contained a sample of almost everything under | 


On my triumphant return Mrs, J. remarked, | 
| “The children will have that hat torn to pieces | 


And the chapeau flourished | 


found the answer to many of the “whys” that | 


Spring is coming on in California, and over 
three weeks the ery of “Strawber-r r-r-ies” was 
| heard in the streets. 


| There were eight murders, two hundred and | 


| eight deaths by accident and fifty-three sui- 
| cides in Maine last year. 


| Two voleanie islands have recently been 
| thrown up in the harbor of the Sunday Islands 
| to the height of 300 and 250 feet. 


The “crop” of buffalo robes will be so plen- 
| tiful this winter as to bring down prices ten 
| per cent., says a Wyoming paper. 


| Maine has produced a sawing machine, 
| which the other day sawed a cord of wood in 
| five minutes and a half, cutting each stick 
twice. 


The critic of the London Graphic calls Miss 
Aleott’s “Little Women,” an excellent de- 
scription of American family life among the 
poorer gentry. 

The six leading news companies of this 
country do a business, in selling newspapers 
and monthly magazines, of over eight millions 
of dollars per annum, 


The restoration of the houses in Strasbourg, 
injured or demolished during the siege, has 
been for the present forbidden, as the streets 
are to be laid out on a different plan. 


Marshal MacMahon is at Pourra-aux-Bois, 
and is recovering strength. No doubt is felt 
that ultimately his cure will be complete, und 
| that no ill effects will arise from the wounds, 


London prints a list of about 300 Americans 
spending the winter there. Brussels, Geneva, 
Dresden, Frankfort, Berlin, Florence and 
Rome all have large American colonies, also, 


The Mont Cenis tunnel, the most wonder- 
ful piece of railway enterprise ever undertak- 
en, will be completed next year. At one part 
it is 5000 feet below the surface of the earth. 


The Rochester (Minn.) Post is informed 
that a large cave, two hundred feet long, for- 
ty-five feet wide and twenty-five teet high in 
the center, has been discovered in the Hadley 
| valley, three miles north of that town. 





| The sixty minutes between 11 and 12 
| o'clock, New Year's Eve, were « memorable 
| as the last hour of the last day of tne last 
week of the last month of the last year of the 
decade ending with 1870. Such a coincidence 
will not occur again in over eighty years. 


| fulas golden chains on a captive; it is tram- | 


| meling still. 1 have often felt humiliated at 
home when a servant would leave. Three of 
| us were there, professing to be young, strong 


|and healthy, with an elderly lady, of whom, | 
| if she does not know how to direct housework | 


| efficiently, it cannot be said that it is because 
she believes in woman’s rights, or has devoted 
| hertime to making public speeches. Yet in 
the course of two or three days every one of 
| us would be utterly exhausted—so tired that 


our beds in the day-time, and sleep for hours. 
Those who regarded this weakness asa sign 
of our aristocracy may have thought it very 
fine, though I could not but feel it humiliating 
to be so dependent on the “low Irish,’’ as many 
are prone to call our sisters of the “Emerald 
Isle.” Iam now confident that our dress was 
one cause of our inability. Iad we abandoned 
crinoline and adopted for the nonce very short 
| calico dresses, in the lapse of a few days, in- 





| stead of being worn out with fatigue, our | 


| muscles would have been somewhat trained, 
and the work, though confining and perhaps 
| repugnant to our tastes, would have seemed 
easier than at first. 

This experiment has improved my health 
astonishingly. Not aninvalid before—uever 
in my life,as I remember, having been con- 
fined to my bed an entire day—I yet woukl 
have given, a year since, one thousand dollars, 


| had I possessed the cash in hand, for the 


Owing to the blindness which of late over- 
took him, the Rey. Albert Barnes was obliged 
either to resign the pen entirely, or else to 
avail himself of the mechanical means termed 
a writing-machine, which, with some labor 
‘and much patience, would aid him in guiding 
his pen. 


The Lincoln monument at Springfield, IIL, 
| will cost $152,750, not including the statuary 
in the corners of the pedestal. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars have already been 
raised, and the casting of the statue of Mr. 


| chusetts, 


Ole Bull is house-hunting in Boston, intend- | 


ing to live here permanently. Carl Clogger 
Castelli, well known as a professor of vocal 
music, has also decided to make Boston his fu- 
ture home. Madame Parepa-Rosa intends to 
take up her permanent residence in America 
when she returns, early next spring. 


One of the “oldest inhabitants” of Troy, 
who has closely observed the weather signs 
for the past forty years, predicts a very mild 
winter. He says the weather of the three 
days beginning with the day before and clos- 
| ing with the day after the sun crosses the line, 

determines the character of the winter. He 
has never known it to fail. 
remarkably mild, 


These days were 


Mr. Tom Hughes, in distributing some 


| prizes recently at Oxtord, observed that he did 


not believe athletic exercises were in the least 
incompatible with scholarship. The boys who 
went most vigorously into the pursuits to 
which they ought to pay the greatest atten- 
tion were also the foremost in games and ex- 
ercises, The scholars of our time had three 
fields of instruction—that of nature, that of 





| health, and strength, and prospect of their 


books, and that of action; and he who used 


“9 ; | Lincoln has been begun at Chicopee, Massa- | 
we have frequently been obliged to retire to 


| these three aright would attain the highest of 
exchanged weak muscles for strong, and a | 


brain too weary to recognize its own fatigue | 


all rewards—self-reliance. 


Henry Ward Beecher has a poor opinion of 
diaries. He says:— 

Although my father never said anything to 
| discourage the journal keepers of the family, I 
had reason to believe that he never himself 


kept one. I ventured one day, to ease my 
conscience for having left off this secret duty, 


to ask him why he did not keep a journal. | 


His reply came like a shot from an overloaded 
| gun. “A journal is the devil's pillory, and 
fools sit in it. Everybody sins, but they need 
not sprawl out on paper an account of it, If 
you write the truth, you ought to be ashamed, 
and if you don’t, you ought to be still more 
| ashamed.” Then, perhaps, thinking that this 
| might be casting reflections on some of his 
} kin, he went on to say that perhaps some folks 
might be profited by it. eee ob was not 
alike. But he didn’t want, when he was dead 
and gone, to have folks fumbiing over his pri- 
| Vate feelings, and he didn’t mean to give them 
| achance. That was the last of my journal. 


About four years ago, the State of Pennsyl- 
| Vania, being desirous to preserve on canvas | 
some scene of the great battle of Gettysburg, 
which had been fought on her soil, commis- 
sioned the artist Rothermel to undertake the | 
diflicult task. Anxious that the painting | 
should be accurate in all its details, the artist 
often visited the battle-field, conversed with | 
soldiers who had participated in the contlict, | 
and sought information from every source. | 
Thus nearly a year passed before he eyen 
sketched a plan. But the picture was com- | 
pleted not long ago, and was recently unveiled | 
to the public at the Academy of Music in Phil- 
adelphia. The canvas is thirty-two feet long | 
and sixteen wide—an immense painting. | 
The scene chosen by the artist occurred on 
the third day of the battle, and was the cul- | 
minating point of the great conflict, which 
had engaged about two hundred thousand 
men on an area of twenty square miles. Any 
adequate description of the painting would oc- | 
cupy too much of our space; but the work is 
a powerful and impressive one. The promi- 
nent commanders, and all the principal fig- 


| 


| ures, even those of private soldiers, have been 
drawn from life, and are very accurate. The 
painting will eventually be placed in the State 








MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects, Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 
O. 5. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barristers’ Hall, C. W. Slack, 
Esq., Rey, E. E. Hale, and Mary A. Livermore. 
Kooms at 36 Winter street, Boston, Hours from 2 
to5 P.M. 3m Oct. 8. 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Wax-Fiower making, Decalcomanie, 
ete. The finest assortment of water-color boxes “fit- 
ted” suitable for Holiday presents to be found in Bos- 
ton. 2 A, A. WALKER, Importer, 
822 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 
Novy. 12. Sm 


| 
Capitol. | 
| 





GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 
Pianos from $250 to $1000. Pianos to let. 
PIANOS SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Dee. 10. 


2m 


LADIES’ 


INVENTED AND FITTED tay 
MRS. L. W. TUCK. 
Something new and convenient. A supporter based 
upon HyGirnic Principies. Also 
Elastic Bandages, Trusses, Invalids’ Core 
sets and Porous Rubber Plasters. 
28 Winter Street, (Room 17;,) 
BOSTON. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 8m 








Noy. 12. 
REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure, 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRCOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


Cc. VARNEY, Manager. 
«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 


x 


Turkish Baths, 


| 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthina, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
INGTONST., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18, ly 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by ecre- 
ating a strong current of ain, which is made to 
pass over the surface of the carpet into the ma- 
chine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, 
unlike the aaery Sweepers, no broom is required in 
connection with it. SALESROOMS: 

Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


New Human Hair Store. 


Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
ete., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 

Dec, 24. 10t 48 Winter street, Room 5. 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 


| ingin the New York Infirmary, which treats about 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec~ 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
git focena Avenue, New York City. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
Importers of .Sam’l Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISILT HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


SumMNER APPLIN, 
E, A. LAWRENCE. 


BOSTON. 3m 
J.M. THRESHER, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 1m 


H.B. a) 
D. W. Suaw. 
Dee. 17, 





Dee. 31. 


| 12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 


in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. 
The only machine that knits Circular, Flat, and 
Ribbed work, narrowing and widening on each. 
Every family should have one, Send for SAMPLE. 
STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than 
any other, 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF"G CO., 


N. CLARK, AGENT, . 
Noy. 5. 3m 313 Washington St., Boston. 


[ ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE anc 


| AF MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 





1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, | 


| 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) | 
| 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- | 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or _— | 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven-_ 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of | 
all refreshers in hot weather. | 

HOURS. Lapies—l0 A. M.to 1P.M. GeytLe- 
MEN—6 to 8} A. M., 2 toy ’. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly May 28. 


MRS. J. B. PAIGE, 


Inventor of the New Method of Teaching the Piano- 
forte, will attend personally to pupils and fitting of 
teachers at the Studio, 
616 TREMONT STREET. 
Room and piano-forte furnished. 





Send stamp for new circular. ly July 2. 


&e. Instruction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &e 


&e. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WAsHiINGTON Sr. (next the Boston The-- 
atre), Boston, Mass, ly May 28. 


Bh, INSTALLMENTS. $5. 


REMOVAL. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
ENGLEY & RICE, 

(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 
We have removed from 130 Tremont street to the new 
and spacious rooms 
323 Washington street, cor. West 
where we shall sell all the first class SEWING ira- 
CHINES on more favorable terms than any Compa- 

ny in New,England FOR CASH. 


Cash by $5 Monthly Installments, or may 
be paid for in Work. 


Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on Any plan will 
find it to their advantage to call before panne, 
Dee. 10. mM 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 


more secure than any other method. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
Sawyer & Lane, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, tor the N, E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER, 

July 2. ly 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157=essTremont Street--<-157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other 
Mirrors, Drapery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEO. W. WARE & CO., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
onus. We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 
Boston, gnd the largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers fo select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


| Machine, one of the best in the market; cali and ex- 


amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 


PLACE! And call on or address 


‘White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
Dee W. 38m 
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Woman's Hournal. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


— 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Tuesday, Janu- 


, 


Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
ary 24, 1871, morning, afiernoon and evening. 
Morning session 10 A. M. Afternoon session 
2 P.M. Admission free. 
71-2 P. M. 
number of eminent speakers are expected, 


Evening session 
Admission 25 cents. A large 
among whom are William Lloyd Garrison» 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Margaret W. 
Campbell, Stephen S. Foster, George H. Vib- 
bert, Ada C. Bowles, and others, and the 
friends of Woman Suffrage from all parts of 
the State are respectfully invited to attend, 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
JcLiA Warp Howe, Pres. 


Lrcy Srone, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Hewry b. BLACKWELL, ) Committee 
CHARLES K. WuiprpLe, ¢ of 
WILLIAM 5S. RoBIiNson. ) Arrangements, 


Massachusetts newspapers will please no- 
tice. 


— poe —— ———— 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association will meet 
at the WomMAN’s JouRNAL office on Monday 
January 23, at 12 M. 
will be considered, and a full attendance of 


Important business 


the Committee is requested. 
JuLIA Warp ITowe, Pres. 
CnARLES K. WuIPPLe, Sec. 


oe 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the New 


Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Concord on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, January 25 and 26, 1871, at Eagle Hall. 
We again call upon all candid men and wo- 
men to hear our case presented. We simply 
ask attention of thinking persons to the evils 
which are generated by an unbalanced socie- 


| capacity. 


Giles Stebbins of Detroit, in the beautiful | 


'Jabors are highly commended. 


| Agent of the Association, and the means 
‘could be raised to pay her for this service, | 


| the Principal ot the “Tracy Female Institute, 


| and Miss Tracy has, in addition, made a spe- 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. 


tive audience in Rochester, N. ¥., whom I | 
was expected to address. I wonder if any- 
body ever goes before an expectant audience 
without an awful dread, a momentary dying 
out of all self-confidence, an overwhelming 
sense of good-for nothingness that inclines 
one to beat an undignified retreat from the 
platform to the ante-room and to renounce 
the leeture-field forever? The address begun, 
the dreaded plunge taken, and if one is inter- 
ested in one’s subject, all else is forgotten. 
But the moments preceding a public address, 
when the audience sit before you, coolly tak- 
ing your measure, must always be as full of 
nervousness as the hour of waiting for a bat- 
tle to begin, with the enemy drawn up to re- 
ceive the onset, when the bravest soldiers 
shiver with fear. Conservative as Rochester 
is, was surprised to find here a very large 
number of adherents of the Woman Suffrage 
cause. They only need to come together | 
heartily in an effective organization to make 
themselves felt in the city, and in that part of 
the State. For they are largely people of cul- | 
ture, social position and wealth, who could | 
not fail to exert an influence in an organized | 


A SUGGESTION. 
I met here our faithful friends, Mr. and Mrs. | 


home of whose sister I was a happy guest | 
during my stay in Rochester. They are very | 
hopeful of the cause of woman's enfranciiise- | 
ment in the West, especially in Michigan, | 
where the people receive hospitably all dis- 
cussions of the question. Mr. and Mrs. Steb- 
bins, as do others of our friends, recommend 
‘very strongly that the new President of the 
American Woman Sutfrage Association, Mrs. 
Tracy Cutler, be kept in the field, during this 
next year, active'y at work. Everywhere, her 
And if she 
coukl be persuaded to become the General 





IT am good at obeying orders, when I believe 
in the authority that gives them. So I re- 
paired to the Continental Hotel, and found 
the “East Hamburg committee” in waiting. 
The town is a dozen or fifteen miles from 
Buffalo, in Erie County, off the railroad, on 
the lake shore. 
wind blowing a gale, and on we went in the 
teeth of it, right through the old Seneca res- 


ervation, past the Mission House, the Coun- | 


cil House, the grave of Red Jacket, the fa- 
mous Indian chief, into the village of East 
Hamburg. If the ride was a cold one, the 
warmth of my reception atoned for it. The 


'tuwn was settled by Friends, who have es- 
' tablished here a Ladies’ Institute, very flour- 


ishing, with about a hundred pupils. Every- 
body is “furehanded,” as they phrase it, for 
the location, five miles from Lake Erie, gives 
the right climate and soil for fruit-raising. 
I was told that the town not unfrequently 
mark ts a thousand bushels of strawberries 


a day in their season, and other fruits in like | 


proportion. With the long 
winter, easy pecuniary circumstances, and 
the mental activity that is formed in a com- 
munity of progressive Friends, large culture 
would naturally result, and that is found in 
East Hamburg. 

I had been advertised to lecture on “Queen 
Elizabeth.” But somehow, before the lecture 


hour arrived, there was developed an itehing | 


curiosity to know what could be said iu favor 
of Woman Sutfrage. The lecture committee 
were unwilling to take the responsibility of 
a change in the subject, and so submitted the 
matter to the votes of the audience, They 
unanimously eleeted to have ‘an out and 
out Woman's Rights talk,” to which decision 
[ resignedly assented. 
A JOLLY TIME. 

From fifteen to twenty of us rode back to 
Buffalo the next morning in a big open stage 
sleigh. How cold it was! How the wind tore 
about us! How the blinding snow pelted us! 


LOUIS, SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1871. 


We started in a sleigh, the | 


leisure of the | 








! discharge. Communications addressed to J. | 
| F. Allen, Maumee City, Ohio, Corresponding | 
Secretary of the Soldiers’ Rights Association, | 
will receive attention, 


The American press in the West were very | 
unanimous in their entreaties that women | 
should not introduce intoxicating liquors | 
' among their refreshments during the Christ- | 
, mas and New Year holidays The Cincinnati 
| Times implored its lady readers to stop the 

vile practice of treating their male admirers 
{and flatterers with “hell fire.” ‘The editor ' 
thought the ladies of that city could as well 
dispense with circulating the bottle as not, as 
| there are 2000 whiskey salcons in ‘that city. 
| And yet the majority of these papers oppose 
| bitterly the effort of women to secure the bal- 
| lot, by which they can even yet more effectual- 
| ly guard their‘ male admirers and flatterers” 
| from the pernicious intluence of this same 
| “hell fire.” 


It is proper to state that Mrs. Rebecca A, 
|S. Janney of Columbus is the Ohio member | 
_of the Executive Committee of the American | 
Woman Suffrage Association. The Com 
| mittee on Nominations. at the annual meet- 
| ing at Cleveland, erroneously reported the | 
j}name of A. J. Boyer of Dayton instead of | 
| that of Mrs. Janney, as member of the | 
| American Executive Committee for Ohio, and 
Mr. Boyer’s name was accordingly published | 
| on the list of officers. The Nominating Com- 
| mittee were not aware that ai the annual | 
|meeting of the Ohio State Society, a few 
| days before, Mrs. Janney had been elected | 
| chairman of the Ohio Executive Committee. | 
| Mr. Boyer had held this position the year 
before. Hence the error. By the Constitu- 
tion, the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of every auxiliary State society is 
ex officio a member of the Executive Com 
mittee of the American Association. 


In a recent case in the Scott County, Towa, 
Court it was decided that a woman may sue | 





they would heartily second the measure. “So | But wrapped in cloaks, water-proots, furs, hot | her husband for debt. The plaintiff in the | 


say we all of us.” | 
THE TRACY FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

In Rochester, I met Miss Lucilla Tracy, | 
Ag 

which she established in 1846, and has ene: | 
cessfully maintained ever since. Thousands | 
of young women have been educated here, 


cialty of educating indigent young girls, and 
fitting them to take care of themselves. She 
has become exceedingly interested in the idea 
of educating women for the various new and 
broad avenues of employment now opening 
to them. Recently she has added to her Insti- 
tute a “Horticultural and Floricultural De- 








ty—the unchristian caste of sex in religious, | partment.” All the young ladies connected 
with the institution take lessons in floricul- 
ture, landseape-gardening, in the cultivation 
and propagation of plants, aud kindred sub- 
jects. At great expense, she has erected 
trinsic benefits which are conferred upon | green and propagating houses, and employs, 
American manhood. | on a lirge salary, a thorough, practical garden- 
Eminent speakers are expected from at | er, who gives instruction in these branches. 

. | Lectures on these subjects are given to the 
home and abroad, among others Lucy Stone, | >a 
| students by scientific and practical florists, 

Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth K. Churchill, | horticulturalists, botanists, ete. In short, no 
H. B. Blackwell, Revs. Wm. T. Savage, J. F. | means are spared to accomplish the end Miss 
Lovering, E. R. Sanborn, S. 8S. Foster, Fanny | Tracy has in view —the education of .women, 
W. Roberts, and others. as a lucrative life business, wa horticulture, 
| floriculture and landscape-gardening. She 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. | ought to receive a very large patronage, and 
AMENIAS. WHITE, Pres. | would, I am inclined to believe, in some lo- 

E. R. SANBORN, Sec. | catities. 


moral, social, legal and political activity. 
We urge the attendance and support of all | 
who desire for American womanhood ihe in- | 


: LIVONIA 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | is atown in Livingston County, an hour's ride 
— | by railway from Rochester. A more intelli- 

ToLevo, O., Jan. 12, 1871. |, gent, thoughtful audience than attends the 
Detained in Toledo until 10 o'clock to-mor- | lecture-course of that town it would be difli- 
row morning, with no engagement for the | cult to find anywhere. Their course of lee- 
evening to vex me, comfortably ensconced in a | tures is wholly managed by women. An 
quiet, spacious hotel chamber, what shall I do | organization of women engage the lecturers, 
with the half-dozen waking hours that hang | advertise them, issue and sell the tickets, pay 
on my hands? LI -will write to the WomAN's ali the bills with promptitude, and make the 
JOURNAL, was my ready decision. So gird up | course a complete success. There is no fussi- 
the loins of your patience, dear readers, and | nessin their methods, no littleness, nothing 
prepare for the infliction. | unbusiness like. I am very proud of them. 
I ought to write you a most pleasant epis- | The people whom I met—and there was a 
tle. I have been sitting for half an hour, fas- | host of them, for on their pressing invitation, 
cinated with the charming childish prattle of | I returned on an unoccupied Saturday even- 
a little girl in an adjuining room, who has, at ing, and gave asecond lecture—seemed per- 
last, been dismissed to bed with an abundance | fectly conversant with all movements in re- 
of kisses. Before retiring she repeated her | furm, literature. religious thought and national 
evening prayer at her mother’s knee, in which, | government, had their own opinions on all 





soap-stones, nubias, veils, carriage blankets 
and buffalo robes, we were completely defend- 
ed from the storm and the biting cold. We 
might have rode on the outside of Noah’s ark 
without getting wet—or been tumbled over a 
precipice without being hurt. The gentlemen 
superintended the wrapping and the tucking, 
oue of them slyly remarking, during the prepa- 
rations, “When women get their rights, and 
vote, they will have to tuck themselves up 
and get their own hot soap-stones.” <A bright- 
eyed, wide-awake woman sitting near him 
took up the gauntlet he thus threw down, oth- 
ers joined her in giving him battle, and in ten 
minutes he was glad to cry, Peccavi! He was 
converted, he said, and would be baptized into 
a belief in Woman Suffrage as soon as the 
weather became warmer. But one of the la- 
dies was afraid it would not do to wait till 
then—and another thought it would be neces- 
sary to baptize him every day. 

Ihave neither time nor space. if I had the 
inclination, to tell you of all the fun of that 
ride back to Bulfulo. I dropped ever so many 
of my weary fifty years while in that big, 
closely-packed sleigh, and was certainly not 
much more than eighteen years old during 
the whoie dozen miles’ ride. 1 was so packed 
up, and wrapped up, and tucked in, and fold- 
ed about, that [ was not equal to the exertion 
of talking—but the laughing did itself. The 
comicalities of that ride, the wit and repartee 
that flashed back and forth, the indescribable 
waggery of some of the party. are beyond de 
scription. 1 shall always remember East 
Hamburg with pleasure, and so will you, dear 
JOURNAL. for that town also is to add to your 
subscription list. I have a deal more to tell 
you, but must defer it till another time. 

M. A. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Joseph A. Howland of Worcester, Mass., 


will receive subscriptions fur the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


There will be a Musical Entertainment at 
the rooms of the New England Woman’s 
Club, No3 Tremont place, on Monday, Jan. 
23, at 7.30 P. M. 


Mrs. Churchill on Cape Cod, and Mrs. 





with especial childish fervor, she prayed for a | subjects, and were competent to defend them. 
certain “Mary, whois a poor Roman Catho- | A large list of subscribers to the WomMAN’'s 
lic.” All the while, a pleasant-faced Irish | JounNAL was being rolled up as I left, which» 
girl, most likely one of these same “poor Ro- | with the accompanying greenbacks, has prob- 
man Catholics,” has been flitting through the ably reached you ere this. How broadcast 
hall, and in and out the rooms that open from , our gentle Lucy Stone has sowed the seeds of 
it, oceupied apparently by permanent board- | Woman Suffrage! Half a dozen people in 
ers. Busy with manifold little duties, she has | Livonia said to me, “I heard Lucy Stone lec- 
moved nimbly avout, singing at her work, as | ture twenty years ago,and I have believed 
if entirely at peace with herself, this world and advocated Woman Suffrage ever since.” 
and the next. As I have listened, pleasant | I am saluted with this grateful declaration 
fancies have been woven, and pleasant long- ' continually. The women of to-day are im- 
ago memories awakened. | mensely her debtors, for she did a great work 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
If variety is the spice of life, the life of a | and we are now reaping the fruitage of her 
lecturer must be very highly seasoned. One | labors. 
night lecturing to the six hundred convicts | 
of the Charlestown, Mass., State Prison—to | “Where is East Hamburg?” I constantly 
whom, en passant, it was a great pleasure to | inquired. Nobody could tell me definitely, 
talk, so much did they enjoy it, and so keenly | I looked at the written instructions of the 
appreciate it—and then, with a quick shifting | “Lyceum Bureau.” ‘Report yourself at the 
.of the kaleidoscope, I found myself looking at Continental Hotel, Buffalo, at 2 P. M , and you 
.& well-dressed, cultivated, critical, conserva- ' will meet the East Hamburg committee.” 


EAST HAMBURG, 


Campbell in Worcester County, are doing ex- 

cellent service. We have most satisfactory 

| accounts of their meetings, and they both 

| send us large lists of subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 


| 


Miss Garrett, the heroine of 43,000 majority 


ease was Mrs, Mary Allen, who alleged that | 
‘she loaned her husband, Henry R. Allen, | 
| $1600, and that he deserted her. She brought | 
an action of debt for the amount, and the de- 
fense demurred, on the ground that a wife 
could not sue her husband. The court did 
not so construe the Iowa statutes, and over- 
ruled the demurrer and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, It is said that the case which led to 
the passage of the present law arose in that same 
county. A married woman in Davenport was 
doing a good business with her own money, 
when some of her husband's creditors came on 
from the East, attached her stock in trade, 
and under the laws as they then were, sold ig 
out to pay his debts. The case was carried 
to the Supreme Court, but in spite of the feel- 
ings of the whole court that it was an act of 
great injustice, the laws, as they were, compel- 
led an affirmation of the judgment, and the wo- 
man was reduced to poverty. The next Leg- 
islature repealed the law and enacted the pres- 
ent one. 


Mr. Ilorace Greeley, who has “at sundry 
times, and in divers manners,” enlightened 
the world with very original and entertain- 
ing views about woman, has, in this last year, 
told the agricultural world and the rest of 
mankind, “What I Know about Farming.” 
This pleasant series of articles he has just 
brought to a close. To those who have been 
debating for some months whether to rank 
Mr. Greeley with American humorists, it 
will be a great relief to read the following 
supplemental note to the last chapter :— 

My self-iinposed task is done. I undertook 
to tell What L Kuow of Farming through one 
brief essay for each week in 187); and, in 
the face of multifarious and pressing duties, 
aud in despite of a severe, protracted illness 
the work has been prosecuted to completion. 
Had I not kept ahead of it while in health, 
| there were weeks when I must have left it | 
unaccomplished, as 1 was tov ill to write or | 
even stand. I close with the avowal of my 
joytul trust that these essays, slight and im- | 
perfect as they are, will incite thousands of | 
young farmers to feel a loftier pride in their | 
calling and take a livelier interest in its im- | 


provement, and that many will be induced by | 





it to read abler and better works on agricul- | 
ture and the sciences which minister to its | 
etliciency and impel its progress toward a per- | 
fection which few as yet have even faintly | 
foreseen. 


It is an encouraging fact, that all over the 





' ence which devote more or less space to the 
| cause of woman. 
| Philadelphia, New York, in fact, throughout 
the land, we meet with journa s which devote 


| acolumn or soto women. The Nashua, N. IL, 


as member of the London School Board, is but | Daily Telegraph, a wide awake paper, comes 


| twenty-five years old, is about the middle | ty ys with the pleasant announcement, that | 


i ae ¢ et i oe y vO) ad . * * ‘ 
| hight, has a graceful figure, “a soft, low voice,” | hereafter it will devote a column to the inter- 


la tasteful dress, and, altogether, is a neat, 
trim and prepossessing young doctor, who 
| brings sunshine into the sick room. 


At Maumee City, Ohio, they havea Soldiers 


| in faith, when there was hopeless indifference, | Rights Society, which has recently passed reso- | 


secure land-warrants to the soldiers, sail 
and marines. and the widows and orphans o 


| . . . 
| deceased soldiers, sailors and marines, and to 





ing to each and every enlisted man (who ha 


per month from date of enlistment to date o 


assist in securing the passage of an act grant. 


ests of women. We have only space for the 
tullowing extract from its first article :— 
Whatever we may think of giving the bal- 
,| lot to woman, no candid, intelligent man will 
deny that this question is rapidly coming into 
prominence. When the atlirmative is espous- 


| 
| 
| 


Jutions inviting all honorably discharged sol- | ed by such men as Beecher, Whittier, Higgin- 
| diers, sailors and marines to unite in efforts to | 


| the palm of eloquence and logic with their “el- 
f | der brothers,” it is no use fur any man to shut 


' 


| face to the foe! We therefore propose, for 


f' the coming year, to devote a column of the 


| Hall, 


In St. Louis, Cincinnati, | 


son, and olhers*hardly less prominent; when | 
__ | Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, Miss | 
TS | Dickinson, and a dozen others, fairly dispute 


| his eyes to the march of events. For our- | 
* | selves, if we are to be conquered by a woman, | 
4 . ° we want it done with our eyes open and our | 
not already received bounty at that rate) $8 1-3 


Telegraph to the interests of our gentle friends, 
giving such suggestions and facts as we think 
will interest all our readers, 

The New York Tribune of Jan. 11th in- 
forms us that Anna Dickinson was hissed, 
while delivering her lecture on “Man’s 
Rights,” in that city. Some twenty-five years 
ago, Theodore Parker was hissed, while de- 
livering an anti-slavery speech in Faneuil 
We well remember the astonished look 
of Mr. Parker, and his significant response 
that it was the first time he was hissed while 








| making an address, and added, “Perhaps it is 
| the first time in my life that [ have done my 


whole duty.” Possibly Miss Dickinson can 
say the same. From the report of her lee- 
ture, we judge that she felt deeply on the 
subject, and gave utterance to those burning 
truths which evidently a few could not bear. 
The Tribune says:— 

Miss Dickinson has appeared before New 
York audiences in better condition for speak- 
ing than last night, but never before one 
which she carried more heartily with her, and 
never before one to which she made a braver 
speech. The feature of the evening was the 


| gradual passage in the lecture to more and 


more earnest discussion of the evil done to 
both men and women by the tlippant views of 
matrimony held by so many, and finally to 
the gross injustice of such other views, enter- 
tained by New York society, as led to the ap- 
proval of murder in the MeFarland case. A 
few hisses interrupted once or twice her most 
vigorous and pungent sentences, and the 
scene when she turned upon the hissers, re- 
affirmed her declaration in more positive 


| and impressive language, and insisted that 


the man whd hissed this truth from the lips 
of a woman, in defense of a woman and of jus- 
tice, must be one of the men who in spirit 
took part in causing this verdict, becoming 
an accomplice to the act and writing murder- 
eragainst his name forever, was at once ex- 
citing and triumphant. The auwlience was 
enthusiastically and overwhelmingly—almost 
unanimously—with her. 


The Chicago Advance of January 12th 
brings to us a report of a large and enthusi- 


' astic meeting, recently held in the lecture 


room of the First Congregational chureh in 
that city. The meeting was composed of wo- 
men interested in “The Woman’s Board of 
Missions,” and its marked peculiarity was in 
being addressed by women identitied with 
different Congregational churches, who have 
hitherto quoted St. Paul as being opposed to 
women speaking in the church. The names 
of Mrs. Prof. 5. C. Burtleit, and Mrs. Dr. Pat- 
ton, the wife of the worthy editor of the Ad- 
vance, are prominent among those who ad- 
dressed the audience on this interesting oe- 
easion. We are glad to know that these 
worthy ladies “spoke in meeting.” We have 
known of their opposition to what is called 
the “Woman Movement,” and of women ad- 
dressing public assemblies, as being opposed 
to the teachings of Paul! We are a little eu- 
rious to know what they think of that worthy 
apostle’s command to keep silence m the 
ehurehes, The excellent husbands of these 
ladies have long taught that women, like 
children, should be seen and not heard in the 
churches and in publie meetings; and if we 
recollect rightly, one of them went so far,a 
year or two ago, as to oppose women of the 
chureh voting in church meetings! And now 
lo! and behold! his wife is delivering an ad- 
dress before a large assembly of people. We 
are glad to see this, only we would like to know 
what they do with Paul’s command to wo- 
man, “to keep silence in the churches; for it 
is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
chureh.” Does the advancing eivilization of 
the age push Paul aside? We have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding him, only these peo- 
ple have so frequently urged him against wo- 
men speaking in public that we are curious 
to know what they new do with him them- 
selves? 

Many papers have spoken very handsomely 
of the WoMAN's JourNaAL in its reeently en- 
larged aud improved form. ‘The Boston Jour- 
nal has the following :— 

This paper commences the new year by ap- 
pearing on a larzer sheet, having inereased 
eight columns, and witha large inerease to 
its subseription list. It is conducted in an 
able manner, and makes a strong and forcible 


| appeal for the cause whieh it advocates, 


The Boston Post gives us the following 
handsome and generous notice :— 

The Woman's Journnat begins its new 
volume in an enlarged torm, handsomer ‘than 
ever and vigorous in its faith. It has now 
passed the crucial test of a newspaper, its, first 


country there are papers of ability and influ- | year of existen e. and so successtuily as far as 


| : $ A 
| popular appreciation is concerned that its con- 


ductors tvel sate in reducing its price at the 
| same time that they add to its attractions. 
| The Woman's JouRNAL is the most efficient 
| advoeate which we have of what it is pleased 

to style the “Equal Rights of Woman.’ It is 
| brilliant and able, always courteous. and nev- 
ier Jacking in enterprize and a courageous 
| pluck in wrestling with the stoutest of its 
| opponents. Lis editor Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
| more, has proved her woman’s right to carry 
| Oha paper by a success which is as notable as 
| itis novel in journalism, and she has colleeted 
| about ber as collaborateurs many who are 
| hardiy less well and favorably known than 
| herself. in its new and handsome form, the 
| WomMAN’s JouRNAL must make new friends, 
| even among those who dissent from its pecul- 
iar doctrines, but who can appreciate the 
spirit and energy of its taleuted editor, and 
who can be pleased at lively discussion and a 
| brilliant aptuess in journalism which are rare- 
| ly seen. 
| The Lawrenee, Mass., Daily American 
speaks of us as follows:— 

The Woman's Jounnan, the ablest and 
| best managed of the papers of its class, enters 
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its second year with the number for January 
ith, in an enlarged form, having now forty 
columns of reading. Its managing editor is 


| 


| 


Mrs. Mary Livermore, one of the ablest advo- | 


cates of the woman movement, and whose 
splendid argument before the Republican 


Convention, last year, challenged the admira- | 


tion alike of friend and opponent; and Mrs. 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Mr. Blackwell and Mr. 
Higginson are writers for it. We are heartily 
glad to record the success of the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL, for its discussions of this question 
which is, and is to be, one of the foremost in 
the arena of politics and progress for the next 
ten, perhaps twenty years, are of high tone 
aud vigorous, argumentative character, and 
its columns are filled with wide-awake, reada- 
ble articles. The Journat is published at 
No.3 Tremont place, Boston, and notwith- 
standing its size, the price is only $2.50 per 
year. 





PATCHWORK LESISLATION. 
Our Uncle Samuel mveved into an old house 
about #4 years ago, and set up housekeeping 
for himself. 


He tovk possession in haste and | 


terest. We have no faith in the ability of men 
to legislate justly for women, nor of the abili- 
ty of women to legislate justly for men. His- 
tory has one lesson to teach—distrust of class 
legislation. Give us self-government or none, 
There is no half-way house between despo- 


| tism and universal suffrage irrespective of sex. 





Ht. B. B. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The Washington Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion seems to have been well attended during 
the day sessions. 

The claim was made, that under the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, women 
have the right of suffrage. Of the Judiciary 
Committee, to which the Woman’s Memoria! 
had been referred, Gen. Butler and Judge 
Longbridge voted in favor of this claim. 

The clause of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that “the citizens of each State shall 





at short notice. Sv he postponed making the have all the privileges and immunities of the 


necessary repairs. 


In consequence, he has | citizens of the several States,” would long ago 
been at work on itever since. The servants’ | have secured political equality to women, if | 


accommodations have been thoroughly reno- | there had been any public sentiment to sus- 


vated. Now the ladies’ apartments prove 
quite inadequate. Searcely a year passes 
without pulling down and building up. At 
last, it begins to dawn upon the old gentle- 
man’s mind that it would have been vastly 
easier and cheaper to have built a new house 
at the outzet. 

Our worthy Governor has just called the at- 
tention of the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
the startling fact that one-half of ail the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth are to day legally 
defrauded of the control of their property and 
their children, That they are held to life-long 
service and labor without any other compensa- 
tion than “food, clothing and medicine suita- 
ble to their condition” by another class of our 
citizens, aud that they pass their lives in a 
state of dependence which has now no parallel 
except in the case of iufiuts, paupers and im 
beciles, 

One would think that the mere statement 
of so monstrous a wrons would be sufficient. 
That the very first act of the Legislature 
would be to invest these innocent and deserv- 
ing persons with equal civil and _ political 
rights. Alas! our Legislature have no inten- 
tion of doing anything of the kind. They 
have even refused to give tu the Guvernor’s 
suggestion the customary courtesy of a refer- 
ence to a special committee. Several hundred 
thousand persons will continue to be defraud- 
ed of the enjoyment of equal rights. Not be- 
cause they are black. Not because they are 
ignorant. Not because they are vicious. But 
because they are women. 

It is possible, though by no means probable, 
that our legislators may patch the matter a 
little. They may lop off here and there a 
branch. They may rectify here and there a 
special abuse, vr an isolated indignity. But 
they will not go to the root of the matter. 

The trouble lies in the legal conception of 
marriage. The principle which underlies the 
common law is wrong. In only one way 
can the injustice be remedied. By declaring 
marriage to be a permanent partnership of 
equals with reciprocal rights and duties; not, 
as at present, an unequal bond between a su- 
perior and a dependent. The whole common 
law must be swept away in its bearing upon 
the domestic relations, and not merely modi- 
fied to meet a special emergency. To each 
partner should be awarded the independent 
ownership and control of property accumulat- 
ed’ before marriage, anid to bow the equal 
ownership and coutrol of property accumulat- 
ed during the marriage partnership. Both 
should be recognized as equal guardians of the 
children and equally responsibvle for their wel- 
fare. 

A year ago, the Springfield Republican ad 
vised the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
to lay less stress upon the ballot, and more 
upon legal equality. The opinion was ex 
pressed that with less eflurt more might be 
obtained in the direction of legal reform than 
in that of political privileges. 

We did not think so then, and we do not 
think sonow. We do not believe that a Leg- 
islature composed of men alone and elected 
by men alone will ever do justice to woman. 
We predict that a wife will never be legally 
the equal of her husband until she has voted 
by his side. We believe that a mother will 


never enjoy her equal right to the guardian- | : r Pcs ong 
Moy , yet K | arguments of these miracles of logic is, that 
|} some women would sell their votes. 


ship and coutrol of her children with the fa- 
ther of those children until that mother has 
first helped to elect the Legislature by which 
that equality is conceded. 

We understand that the proposed reform of 
the inequalities of the marriage laws has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Now, mark our prophecy. That committee 
will not propose any important reform what 
ever. They will, leave the legal relation sub- 
stantially as it is to-day. Not an equitable 
combination for mutual aid and comfort. 
Not a community of interests. Not a partner- 
ship of equals. No; but a feudal bond where 
one party yields all—the other nothing. Where 
there is only one head, one will, one person- 
ality. Where husband and wife are one, and 
that one, husband. 

For ourselves, we have no affection for 
patchwork. We are tired of trying to get jus- 
tice in detail out of parties warped by self-in- 








| 


tain it. So the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendment, will be construed to abolish all 
political distinctions, just as soon as the voters 
are willing to have it so. God speed the day! 
L. 8. 


GOVERNOR CLAFLIN'S ADDRESS. 


[We take the following from the editorial 
columns of the Boston Daily Traveller, thank- 
ing that able journal for its good words in be- 
half of Woman Suffrage. It is a sign of great 
progress in this direction when so many of our 
secular and influentiai papers advocate this 
cause. We give the article entire.—Ep.| 

Governor Claflin'’s address, delivered on the 
7th, is much praised, but not bevond desert. 
as a lucid exposition of State affairs. and as 
abounding in the expression of sound political 
views. We are glad to see that His Excellency 
takes ground in favor of Woman Suffrage 
which he supports in a clear and foreible man- 
ner. Every sensible, liberal-minded man will 


admit that the Governor is correct when he | 


savs, that, ‘with regard to the abstract right, it 
is difficult to see why onesex only should exer- 
cise the privilege of voting. and there are cer- 
tainly many strong considera'ions whv those 
now excluded should be permitted to share in 
public offices.” This is well put, and, coming 
as it does trom a man who, though a firm radi- 
eal, is remarkable among our statesmen for 
the sobriety of his language and the gravity of 
his manner, it ought to have some effect on 
the minds of Senators and Representatives ; 
and we hope to see something done by the 
Legislature in response to His Excellency’s 
excellent suggestion. But some women, we 
are told, do not desire the suffrage for their 
sex. Admitted—but what of that? No one 
purposes that women should be made to vote, 
whether they would or not. Alter the laws 
so as to allow women to vote or not, as each 
and every woman should decide for herself 
Thousands of men never vote, and many 
thousands of men vote irregularly. At some 
five-and-twenty elections at which we had the 
right to vote in the last twenty years, we vot- 
ed only eight times—and, should we live for 
twenty vears longer, we do not believe we 
shall vote four times. Still, we should be very 
loth to lose our power to vote, and we should 
consider that man an enemy who should seek 
such a change in the suffrage laws as would 
exclude us from the list of voters. Place wo 
men on a footing of perfect political equality 
with men, and leave it to themselves to exer- 
cise the power thus acquired, or to refrain 
from exercising it. as they shall see fit. Some 
of them laugh at the idea of voting. Let 
them laugh at it. Thatis one of theirrights, 
But if Mrs. A. thinks voting folly, that is no 
reason why Mrs. L., who wishes to vote, 
should be deprived by force of the “privilege” 
—we should say the exercise of her right—to 
vote. There is no more justice in forcibly pre- 
venting Mrs. LB. from voting than there would 
be in forcing Mrs. A. to vote. There is some- 
thing nonsensical in citing female opposition 
tu female sufirage as an argument against the 
purposed change. for that opposition only 
proves—what? Why, that some women do 
not desire the power to vote. 
them; nobody would think of asking them to 
vote. Suppose that a thousand men were to 
petition the Legislature to initiate measures 
for the restriction of the suffrage to men pos 


sessed of at least two thousand dollars’ worth | 


of unincumbered real estate, or of an income 


of not less than two thousand dollars a year | 
—what an outery there would be, and how | 


just would be that outery! Yet there are 
many men in this State—and very good men 
too—who would take the power to vote from 
all but men of property: and their view of the 
suffrage is in no respect more illiberal than 
that of those advocates of universal (?) suf- 
frage who say that women should not vote, 
and who actually would continue to exclude 
the majority of the people trom all participa- 
tion in the political business of the Union, the 
State, the di-trict and the town! One of the 


So do 
some men, and yet no one openly purposes to 
restrict masculine suffiage. Another is that 
some women would become coarse as_politi- 
cians. So do some men. and yet it is not 


thought proper to disfranchise all men be- | 
| cause some of them are given to coarse prac- | 


tices. Another is, that some women would vote 
ignorantly—as if half the men who vote do so 
intelligentls ! 
ment (so called) against woman’s voting, that is 
not quite as effective against allowing most men 
to vote; and it is only within a comparatively 
short time tnat the right of all men to vote 
has been generally admitted. Every elderly 
man can recollect the time when the suffrage 
was much restricted in most of the States; 
and, indeed, it is not without restrictions now 
in many parts of the Republic. But the 
changes wrought are immense. and in the 
making of those changes it is not difficult to 


see that further changes are to be made, the | 


chief of which will be the admission of wo- 
men to the enjoyment of the suffrage. Be 
sides giving his goud word for the political 
rights of women, Gov, Claflin speaks emphati 


Very well, for | 


In truth, there is not an argu- | 





callyin behalf of such reforms in regard to 
women’s rights of property as would cause our 
code to embody the principle of common jus 
tice. As the laws now are, the grossest injus- 
| tice is codified, as it were,and women are 
treated as if they were slaves. or even inferior 
animals, Massachusetts ought to be ashamed 
of such legislation, and should hasten to make 
the changes that are necessary to complete 
her claim to be considered a Cliristian Cum- 
monwealth, 





a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The eighth monthly Conference of the Es- 
sex County Woman Suffrage Association was 
held on the evening of January 5th, at the 
| house of Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, Roseville. The 
| delegation which had been appointed at the 
| previous meeting to attend Mrs. Howe's Peace 
| Meeting in New York, on the 231 of Deeem- 
| ber, made, through its chairman, a brief ver- 
bal report of that interesting Convention. An 
announcement was made that the Newark 
Opera House had been engaged for the day 
| and evening of the 15th of February, in which 
to hold the annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation, As the anniversary of the organiza- 
tin of the County Association falls upon the 
16th, it was voted that the annual meetings 
of both associations be held at the same time 
and place. 
| After the business had been disposed of, 
jen Mrs. Ravenhill bad given us a pleasing 

respite by a spirited reading from the poems 
of Willis, this question was presented for con 
versation: “What are the causes that lead wo- 
men to wish the ballot?” 

An animated conference ensued, which was 
participated in by most of those present, both 
men and women, It was stated that we are 
told by Dr. Bushnell, and other opposers of 
Woman Suifrage, that women do not under- 
stand the real motives by which they are in- 
stigated; that there is a terrible ennui atilicting 
them which comes from lack of opportunity 
or possibility, and they seize upon the idea of 
suffrage and political life as an antidote to 
this restlessness and an outlet to personal am- 
bition; that they wish to be men, and to for- 











domestic life for coarse party strife and politi 
cal emoluments. 

This allegation was controverted by the dif- 
ferent speakers, mainly on the ground of its en- 
tire falsity. The women, they said, who are 
foremost in advocating Woman Sutlrage are 
as a class singularly free, not only trom a dis- 
position to ennui, but from motives of personal 
gain. They are happily situated in their pri- 
vate relations, and are fur from feeling the 
pressure of that injustice which oppresses 
their less fortunate sisters, But they act un- 
selfishly, and from high moral considerations, 
for the entranchisement and elevation of wo- 
manhood, in order that humanity may rise to 
a nobler destmy. Mr. Kirby said that, as in 
the case of former slave-owners at the South, 
the moral sense of those who advocate the 
subjection of woman seems paralyzed. They 
do not treat the subject from a moral stand- 
point, but invariably elude discussion on the 
intrinsic justice of woman's claim, and dwell 
upon expediences and consequences, A wo- 
man, who was at once endorsed by others | 
said that she wished to vote, not because she 
wanted to be maolike, but to exert a power as 
well as an influence, in a traly womanly man- 
ner, to help stay the terrible tide of intemper. 
ance that threatens to engulf the land. She 
wanted a voice in making the laws, not be- 
cause she was restless or needed occupation, 
but that she might help lift the hand of op- 
pression from those around ler who were vic- 
tims of unjust legislation. 

No friend of woman will doubt the necessity 
of this furm of agitation in New Jersey, when 
I record the substance of a sermon preached 
in the pulpit ot Grace Church, Orange, by one 
of our most popular Cristian miniscers, on 
the Sunday evening following this suifrage 
meeting. Rev. Dr. Schuyler took for his sub- 
| jeet the “Sphere of Womeu,” aud for his text, 





)} Gen. L: 27: “Male and female created he 
; them.” He hoped he was addressing none 


who were not ready, whatever their precon- 
ceived views, to give them up if found to 
conflict with the revealed account of the ori- 
gin of the sexes. Young women ef a Chiris 
tian congregation will fiad no faait’ that God 
has not given them a course of life and desti- 
ny identical with the other sex. The inspired 
account of the origin of man, corroborated as 
that account is by anatomy, secins to have 
been set aside. Lt is insisted in the face of 
nature and revelation that man and woman 
are equal, as free aud independent as two men, 


with the same rights, social and political, and 
the same capabilities for all the callings of life. 
{t should be known that the tradi ion which is 
| scorned came from the Creator himself to the 
mother of us all in the words, “Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband and he shail rule over 
thee.” Then the Rey. Doctor went on to show 
that the Scripture made iman to be the head of 
woman, and that allowed her to become the 
heart of man. He repeated the usual plati- 
tudes about the beautiful influence of woman 
in the family, said the whole domain of edu- 
cation was hers, the profession of medicine, 
as far as she could advauce in it, the proviuce 
of art and literature, and the sacred ministry, 
| except the authority and sacraments of the 
| church. What more does she want? 


sake the delicacies, refinements and duties of 
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| In other words, after woman has conquered 
| every inch of ground, against just such foes as | 
| Rev. Dr. Schuyler, to education, to art, to | 
| literature, to the medical profession, to the 
“sacred ministry,” to the field of commerce; 
after she has wrested, through toil and agony, 
| from the strong hands of bigotry, ignorance 
| and selfishness, the positions and opportunities | 
which he so complacently and patronizingly 
| ehumerates, she must now, just at the thresh- 
| old of emancipation, with these very fields 
half-conquered, and her aspirations for growth 
| in freedom wholly unsatisfied, be content to 
| fold her hands and mutely submit to the world- 
old despotism which is the blackest remnant 
| of savage life. Mary F. Davis. 
ORANGE, N. J, 





BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 

Business letters received to Jan. 18th:— 

P. B. F. Gilman, Mrs. L. N. Chandler, Lydia 
A. Jenkins. 8. B. Spooner, Emma H. Martin, 
Mrs. O. Shepard, Betsey Latch, Elizabeth M. 
Moore, M. U. Ferrin, Margaret Lowell Put- 
nam, Thomas K. Earle, Willard Elmer, Julia 
A. Blanchard, Mary Lisle, Mrs. M. W. Foster, 
Mrs. P. P, Cobb, Jane Hamer, Dr. Avery, Miss 
E. B. Lamprey, J. F. Lovering, Wm. T. Savage, 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Benj B. Davis, Thomas 
Garrett, AE. Arras, Robert Braithwaite, 
Mary A. I[osley, Mrs. Fannie Holy, Mrs. E. 
4, Eastinan, Mrs. M. J. Wiley, Carrie P. La- 
coste, M. B, Haven, Mary E. Zerbe, Mrs. A. 
M. Wheelock, Seth Hunt, Susan B. P. Martin, 
Mrs. A.C, Allen, Dr. M. E. Zakryewska, Amel- 
ia Bloomer, Richmond Kingman, Mrs. H. 8. 
Stevens, Maria E. Harris, M. C. Callanan, Jo 
seph Howland. Sam’) L. Hill, R A.S, Janney, 
Mrs. Anna De Voir, Maria Wanger, Mary V. 
5. Woods, Willard Tiller, Mrs. Newman Weeks, 
E. J. Durant, Kate E. Phillips, Mrs. 8. 'T. 
Ormiston, Mrs. C. U. Jewell, Mrs. S, E. Be- 
| man, Mrs. L. G. Peirce, S. J. Cutting, Jame. 
| B. Whitcomb, Rhoda Peckham, Annie Ry- 
land, Mrs C, T. Brown, Margaret E. Bennet, 
Sarah L. Merrill, Elizabeth Doton, O. B. 
| Frothingham, L. C. Damon, 











Dory's WAsiinG MACHINE greatly excels others 
in perfectly cleansing clothes with the least labor, and 
waste of material, Light, durable and cheap, with 
the Universal Clothes Wringer, the best in use, wash- 
ing becomes a pastime instead of drudgery. Every 
family should have them.—Corning (lowa) Gazette, 

eb, 24, 1870. 





Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 
THE MODEL MAGAZINE OF AMERe- 
ICA. 

A Magazine of practical utility in the household, a 
Mirror of the fashions and a Literary Conservator of 
surpassing interest and artistic execllence: compris- 
ing original Stories, Poems and Popular Music, by the 
best authors; Reliable Fashions aud Home Matters 
in all their details; Gardening; Architecture; all 
the utilities, beauties and novelties of Literature eal- 
culated to make our homes cheerful, attractive and 
happy. Profusely illustrated, and a splendid volume 
for the center-table at the end of the year. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE has a eir- 
eulation of over Firry Tuousanp, which places it on 
a Jist of less than twenty-five periodicals having as 
large a circulation, out of the 5000 which are published 
in this country. 

It reaches every city, town, and almost every post- 
office in the United States; is taken and read only by 
intelligent, enterprising people, especially those who 
ean afford to expend money for anything that appeals 
to their wants, fancy, taste or judgment, 

The average cireulation of a majority of journals is 
known to be about 5), and to advertise in any of 
these you must pay from 5 to 20 cents per line; while 
for only 75 ceuts per line, you can advertise in a much 
better and more permanent medium, having a bona 
Jide cirealation ONE HUNDRED TIMES as great, 4 

If these papers were to charge you only one cent per 
line for advertising, it would still cost you more than 

tive times as much as it would to advertise in DEMO- 
REST'’S MAGAZINE, which, unlike a newspaper, is 
| rarely destroyed, but is read, re-read and often bound, 
| so that each advertisement becomes a permanent in- 
| vestment. 
| 





SPLENDID PREMIUMS, 
DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, yearly 

$3.00, with a choice of the following valuable premi- 
| ums to each subscriber; a tine Chromo in 18 colors— 
an artistic picture, worth $5.00, and cannot be distin- 
guished from an oil painting; or, a large and splendid 
Steel Engraving, “The Picnic on the Fourth of July,” 
worth $10.09; or, a good Pocket Bible, bound in Mo- 
roceo and gilt-elges; or, Mme. Demorest’s Excelsior 
System of Dress Cutting and the Children’s Magic 
Dress Chart; or, a good Stereoscope, with a series of 
interesting views; or, a silver-plated Butter Knife; or, 
a Napkio Ring, with numerous other valuable premi- 
us (see list in MONTHLY), and splendid premiums for 
| clubs, 20 subseribers at $3.00 cach secures a 355 Gro- 
ver & Baker Sewing-Machine, or for 30 subseribers 
with a premium to each subscriber worth from 82 to 
| S12. Address Demornest’s MoNruLyY, 883 Broadway, 
New York. Specimens 15 cents, post free. 

Singie copies 25 cents, post free. Yearly, $3, witha 
choice of extraordinary and splendid premiums to 
each subscriber, and desirable premiums for clubs. 

RATE OF ADVERTISING — Ordinary, 75 cents 
per line; Next to Reading Maiter, $1.00; Business No- 
tices, $1.5. Coiting Agate space, or 12 lines to the 
inch. No extra charge for cuts ar display. 





Adress 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST;, 
PUBLISUING OFFICE, 
838 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Jan. 21. 4t 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS 


(te my of State, Washington, Ma 
To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—! 
ment has receiv 
Oue Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris ' niver- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the same, 
1 am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Oficial American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1868, by Hon, N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner- 
General aud President of the Commissio 

‘This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
als, has the following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos, 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Croas of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: Pianos,” 

Panis, October, 1867. 

“The highest recognition obtained by any contri- 
pease of Pinos was awarded to your tirm—Chickeriug 

Sons, 

(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 

Cominissioner from Massachusetts to the Ex position, 


9, 1868, 
e Depa’ 


“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. 
To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still high- 
er recognition of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the highest award to any competitor. 

(Signed,) JOUN G. PERRY.” 

Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition, 


“Messrs, Chickering: Gentlemen :—The Cross of the 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a higher distinc- 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any ra. 

(Signed,) J.W. HOYT.’ 

U.S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and 
dn ~ gud of the Commission from the State of Wis- 
consin, 


354 Washington St... Boston. 


11 East 14th &t.., New York. 
Nov, 26. 38m 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE} 


HALFORD 


TABLE SAUCE. 


TO BE HAD OF ANY GOUD GROCER. 


LUXURY AND ECONOMY COMBINED. 


Try it upon Fish or Cold Meats, and As- 


certain its Merits. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN, 


Entitled SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, 
AND HER DISEASES; or, WOMAN TREATED OF 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND PATHOLOGICALLY FROM IN- 
FANCY TO OLD AGE, with elegant ILLUSTRATIVE EN- 
GRAVINGS. 850 pages, bound in beautiful French 
cloth. Price $2. sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. Addrexs the PEABODY MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, No. 4 Bultinch street, Boston, we. 21, 





E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Persoual Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispateh. — 
EDWARD G, SYEVENS. Mary E, STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. 3rn 


W. H. Carpenter, M. D., 
Physician Sp cial for Catarrh and Diseases 
of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 


For the accommodation of his patients, many of 
whom find it inconvenient to visit his residence upon 
Polling street, has taken pleasant and accessible rooms 
at 
No. 147 TREMONT St.» 
«Corner West Street.) 

OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 

Dr. €. will, upon application, fdeliver, or forward 
to any address, a copy of the Boston JOURNAL, con- 
taining, besides a descriptive article upon Catarrh and 
Deafness, six columns of testimonials of Permanent 
Cures, with proofs of their being genuine and relia- 
ble. 48—6m—eow Sept. 3. 
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Marcus Curtius’ leap down that chasm so deep 
Is a tale that on very slight evidence leans; 
With Rome's cackling geese, it is all of a 


BURNT SHIPS. piece ; 
—_— 4 And both are fit “stories to tell the marines.” 
(FROM ‘‘VERSES BY H. 1.”") 
ape As to brave William Tell, we are told it’s a 
O Love, sweet Love, who came with rosy sail sell, 
And foaming prow across the misty sea; All about that small apple and arrow he 


oO ay brave Love, whose faith was full and sped; 
ree . Resp 
Nor did Gesler the ty Ll amp i 
That lands of sun and goki, which vould not . Alay Ser the tymat, oh campent and 
fail, | Bid him shoot off the fruit from his dear 


Lay in the west—that bloom no wintry gale 
Could blight, and eyes whose love thine own 


” Albert’s head. 


should be, And brave Pocahontas no club did confront, as 
Called thee, with steadfast voice of prophe- To ward off the blow from John Smith’s | 
cy, waiting head ; 


| Nor at the dark midnight, without ray of star- 


To shores unknown: 
light, 


O Love, poor Love, avail | 
Thee nothing now thy faiths, thy braveries ; 
There is nosun, no bloom; a cold wind strips | 
The bitter foam from off the wave where In childhood we ponder, 
dips der, 
No more thy prow; the eyes are hostile eyes; | On pictures of maelstrom off Norway’s 
The gold is hidden; vain thy tears and cries; shore. 
O Love, poor Love, why didst thou burn thy 
ships? 


dings of dread. 


3 bleak 


— no more. 


LINES. 

[Suggested by the glowing and highly attractive pie- | 
ture, “Three Romps in a Swing,” recently published | 
by L. Prang & Co.; achromo-lithograph from a paint- | 





Gulf Stream 


ing by J. G. Brown.) | tion? 
All frolic and sunshine, | That vision’s dispelled by views nowadays 
held 


You bright little dears! | 
I wish you much joy 

Of your glad young years. 
Let them call you all Tomboys, 

As much as they please, 
While you swing in free sunlight 

And health-giving breeze. | What can we believe in? O senses, take leave 
A bright picture you make, in 

Three romps on a swing, The whirl which these new lights have 
Gay and careless as birds, brought to our brain; 

And fresh as the spring. 
The stout rope is too strong | 

To let you come down, 
And such draughts of fresh air | 


Of that wonderful river in ocean, 
What's a body to do if [istory’s not true? 
With faith shaken in song and in story ?— 


From our heroes all covered with glory? 


come, 
Then how can our faith in the present re- | 
main? 


Are worth tearing a gown. | For to-morrow that’s pust, we doubt all things | 


at last, 
Till even the nose on our face isn’t plain! 
M.S. P. 


Strong Mary Liveformore 
Steadies the swing, 
While lively young Abby Gale ne 
Gives ita fling. MELROSE, 1870. 
And, catching fast hold, e gaia : 
Brave Julia knows how atl 9 ll 
To trust to broad sunlight Hee any. 
And strong oaken bough. SS 
I wish I were with you, THE WEDDING RING. 
As young and as gay, 
And could push your swing faster, A large, gaunt house stood at the corner of 
In just the right way. two streets of London. The fire was blazing 
But you need no oid child | with such great flashes up the wide chimney 
To help you along, that, by common consent, all the lights, save 
. ° . . * 
Your heads are so bright, ; one shaded dinner-lamp, remained still un- 
And your arms so strong. | used. “A “horseshoe” table stood near the 
: ” | hearth. Spider-like the shadows flitted capri- 
ye tpor pe a — ” | ciously in the more distant parts of a large 
While om owing nao sunlight | and even noble room, furnished, however, in 
And health-giving aii - _ an antiquated fashion, and with articles, many 
ditt Sas te | of which, if once splendid, were now dingy; 
sii ‘ ‘ the gilding of the cornice, for example, being 
. | tarnished, and the brass binding of the huge 
I DON'T BELIEVE THERE'S NO NO SICH PER- | old sideboard having sprung, here and there, 


| from its fastenings. The jagged ends, which 








Bersey Pra. 


— | had thus come to stand out, had torn an oe- | 


In the dear days of old, we severely were told | casional dress; but that was not all for which 
That all good little children were seen and they were remarkable. Though the house 
not heard ; | was strongly built, it had a peculiarity which 

So, asking no question, with ostrich digestion, | tne architect might have explained, and to 
We swallowed of all that we read every | him we leave the explanation. When the 
word. , Winds of the equinoctial time, or any great 


But alas for our history enshrouded in mys- tempest, shook the whole street, there was not | 


tery! in ita house which had less to fear for its 
There fade away from us, like mists of the | overthrow than this old building. It was a 
morn, ' curious, indefinable motion, which went like 

Our heroes and sherves, their deeds and their | a thrill or a shudder through all the parts of 
didoes, the dwelling. And in this great room in par- 

Till we wonder at length if they ever were | ticular, a room on the ground floor, extending 
born. | beyond the hall, the effect. was peculiar; and 
While the places of eld, and the saints dear- Cpy #8 On aaah ~ nuaigne eitebonnd, 
est held, along whens brass binding, liberated in part, 

To whose skirts all our faith we did pin, - we have said, from ne original constraints, 
Into myths are resolved, or at least have dis- ' there ran a humming, vibratory cadence, upon 
pant a stormy night, as if in this spot the powers 

Into ale that’s exeoodingly thin. of the air had an accomplice and partisan 
holding watch within Woors, and exchanging 

Ancient history, so crowded with heroes, is | signals with them when they roared and 


clouded, screamed over the roof, and beat at the win- 
Till we've led to exclaim, “It’s a humbug, a | dows, and tried the whole system of the walls 
coax!” with furious buffets. Altogether, people who | 


Through the mist of the ages we can’t see its knew the house wondered why the master 
sages, | of it would not make it new and gay. <A few 


And a credence in them we in vain try to! modern alterations would turn it into so 


coax. splendid a mansion. But, of course, he best 


With what ease we were able to drink in the understood what pleased himself; 


fable 
Of the wolf-nurse that suckled those won- 
derful twins! 
But late writers of sid involye it in mys- 
tery; 
And Rome's famous story just dwindles and | 
thins. . 


| nothing. 
He was present now at one side of the fire- 


and a dumb-waiter beside him. 


Sped she swift though the forest with ti- | 


vith eyes full of won- | 


But science discloses ; men turn up their noses; | 
And children and ships are drawed in there 


| In our youth did we dream that the famous | 


Was warmed through by internal commo- | 


| If geographies lie? Must we part witha sigh | 


Is the past all a hum? If to that we must | 


and he 
| merely kept it in order, but changed it in | 


place, that which commanded a yiew of the 
door, half reclining in a capacious arm-chair, 
On this little 
table were some fruit-plates and glasses. Sey- | not a young lady—now not living) I need not 
' eral other persons—all of the robuster sex— 
In the reign of Pompillius, or Tullus Hostil- | formed a semicirele round the hearth, and be- 


“Upon my word, Thomas Hedingham,” said | 
the host, “my young friend, you are charming 
to-night. One would think it was not the 
night itis. Here we are, comfortable enough, 
contented, and surrounded with friends—real 
confidential friends—on the jolliest night in all 
the English year, and may I be hanged if you 
don’t look as though you were going to be 
hanged yourself.” 

“Drink your wine, sir,” said Mr. Ruscome, | 
in a deep voice, and with imperiousness quiv- | 
| ering out of a double chin, “I have been for | 
| more years than you can count in your life a | 

partner in our worthy host’s thriving and, | 
though I say it, great and powerful commercial 
| house. And, I maintain it, his commercial 
“house i is such that his domestic house has a | 
right to be cheerful. Drink your wine, sir.” 
| “TTave you seen a ghost ?” said another part- | 
ner of that eminent firm. ‘‘They grow about 
| this time of the year. Our worthy host, Mr. 
Blamfydd, knows something about ghosts,” 

“Well,” said Mr. Blamfydd, “I need not say 
, that I am no ghost-hunter, or ghost-fancier, or 
| ghost-seer in the ordinary acceptation ; but to 
show our young friend yonder—who is impa- 
tient to depart, without knowing whither he 
| would go—that it may not be such a waste of 
| his time as he supposes to listen to an old 


| man’s tale, before turning his back upon ades- 
tiny of which he little dreams, I will tell you 
' a passage of my own life.” Iedingham rose 
' to leave the room. 
' At this moment the tempest, which had 
been in a sort of lull, awoke and lifted itself 
| into a paroxysm which shook the dying year 
with its violence, and made the ancient and 
| solid edifice tremble and shudder in every 
joint. The door opened slowly, while a cold 
rush of wind entered the apartment; and some 
other and distant door in the establishment 
was heard to shut with a sound like thunder, 
| and with long reverberations, which seemed 
| to fly through the edifice on missions of con- 
sternation. But this straggling cohort of the 
outer storm was not the only thing which en- 
| tered the room where good guests were enjoy- 
‘ing the eve of a “good time.” A lovely girl, 
; some nineteen years of age, of fair complex- 
| ion, and an exuberant wealth of light brown 
| hair, with the illusions and enchantments of 
| youth in the tenderness of her blue eye—yet 
| (as the old man whom Gil Blas met in the 
| Andalusian hostelry would have said) with 
| many events written already upon her radiant 
| countenance—stood suddenly, like a vision, 
or shone like a star, in the midst of the thresh- 
old. Hedingham, alittle on one side, and she 
where she had come, remained an instant 
| confronting each other. He became pale; she, 
after a moment of surprise—her large blue 
eyes growing still larger and more luminous 
under the black lashes—exclaimed :— 

“Oh! Mr. Blamfydd, do not believe! It is 
they—up-stairs—this is a strange Christmas 
prank!” The door and the room seemed 
colder and darker for her absence. 

“A strange Christmas prank, indeed!’ 
echoed Sir Thomas Hedingham (for the gen- 
tleman, though so young, was a baronet of 
thirteen months’ standing). ‘‘And so, Mr. 
Blamfydd,’ added he, with concentrated 
wrath, “all is of your contrivance.” 

“All, sir, all. And now sit down, and learn 
more than you look for.” 

Unobserved, in the excitement of a min- 
ute or two, the same curious sound which had 
been heard in the earlier part of the evening 
quivered faintly, yet distinetiy, round the 





| and went to resume his seat, with eyes dilat- 
| ed to an expression almost equally blended of 
anger and curiosity, and turned intently upon 
his host. 

“There lived in a withered dwelling, not 
far from my father’s house, a couple whose 
forlorn age was consoled by the sweetness 
and goodness of an exquisitely-beautiful girl, 
their only child. Ancient and noteworthy 


| condition that its present generation could. 


keep the mildew out of the inner walls. 
Somehow, the parents contrived, in spite of 
this grinding penury, to give their daughter 
an edueation from which she drew more, 
; even, than the commensurate advantages. 
| Those attractions and blandishments of per- 
| son which, in her, exercised their invariable 
; power, were but a type of the beauties of her 
| heart and the charms of her intelligence— 
| themselves a type of something higher and 
' more unperishable still, ‘beyond the flaming 





| that I possessed once a very luxuriant allow- | oy yalet. 


old side-board, as Hedingham strode by it | 


was the family, but so fallen from its pristine 


not afford fires suflicient in their house to ) 
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other young lady, now not young, now not ' which the husband of my escaped, evanished, 
living,” interposed Thomas Hedingham. ruined Egeria had procured. One day, in this 
“Her name,” resumed Blamfydd, “her | spot, she was weeping over a letter, when 
name also was Agnes—Agnes Chatsworth.” Winmere came suddenly into the room. I 
“Who was she?” must mention that the marriage with Agnes 
“Merely mother to this Agnes.” had been a very private transaction. There 
“She was!” _ had been no wedding, none of the customary 
“At this epoch of my lif> I fell into a—a— | festivities. With the exception of the parents 
can you, Tom (since Mr. Ruscome has failed), of the unhappy girl, the parson who officiated, 
can you—about whom I have felt a solicitude, | jis old clerk, or sexton, and two special wit- 
not understood by him who was chiefly inter- | nesses, not a soul was present at the celebra- 
ested—can you help me to a word ?” tion of the event. The whole company, you 
“You fell, for all I know,” answered that | will observe, made eight persons, including 
young gentleman, “into a very great and con- | the bride and bridegroom. Of these eight 
fused whirlpool of love; and there came of | persons three only were young—Mr. Win- 
it but little to laugh for.” | mere, about my age (at that jocund era of my 
“It was just so,” proceeded the host; “I was ; days), Agnes, and one of the signitary wit- 
| desperately enamored of our fair neighbor. nesses, a2 man named William Austin. This 
As I am almost quite bald, you have to learn | jndiyidual was Winmere’s own: body servant, 
His colleague in the office of attes- 
ance of brown hair, which I kept in due con- | tation was not, like him, young—it was the 
dition. I am now a time-beaten and austere- | poor dear bride’s nurse, Jane Saunders, then 
featured man. I was then allowed to be | past sixty. As for the parson, he was at that 
handsome. I was as good-looking as Thom- | epoch an octogenarian, and he died the next 
as Hedingham is at this moment, with prob- | year, in the spring, being followed into futuri- 
ably rather more than his present share of | ty by his old dotard sexton, the very autumn 
knowledge of the world, and of the art of succeeding. No sooner was the ceremony 
making the most of oneself. The dilapidated | over than the wedded couple went off to 
dwelling of the Chatsworths stood between Wales; and I will do Winmere the justice to 
my father’s house and the mansion of the Win- say, that he treated his wife well and fondly 
mere family—about half-way; and there, in | for the first three weeks. His barbarities 
that decayed abode, shone the fair light of | eommenced not till the second month. What 
Agnes, in the broken lamp of a ruined, but | js very singular is, that, so far from interpos- 
still respected, because ancient, family rest- | ing any difficulties to the poor girl’s possible 
dence. It will be readily supposed that the | communication of complaints or repinings to 
last of the Chatsworths had numerous suitors. | 0, aged parents, he seemed to favor that pro- 
Among them was young Winmere—a desper- ceeding in every conceivable manner. Some- 
ate profligate. He was my only formidable | times, after a couple of months of systematic 
rival. Agnes preferred him. When I found and unintermitted persecution, such as a hus- 
this to be the fact—no matter what I felt— | hand, if so inclined (and, if so inclined, such 
here Tam; but I said that she had made a} ag a wife also), can, by nameless nothings, in- 
great mistake. I am telling true things; | qict upon a partner for life—for life indeed, yet, 
therefore I will add that I had no idea how | jy such eases, not necessarily for long—he 
great that mistake was. A curious incident | would, oddly enough, suggest a visit on the 
occurred. Young Winmere, misinterpreting part of poor Agnes, unaccompanied, to her fa- 
the exterior tranquillity which proceeded from | ther and mother, who were now fast descend- 
a philosophic mind, asked me one day to dine ing together to an aged grave amid the deso- 
at an inn, and, after dinner, being flushed | jations of Chatsworth Grange. * Whatever Mr. 
with wine, laid the forefinger of his right | yijpmere’s motive was appears more clearly 
hand upon his nose, and imparted to me the | ¢o the All-Seeing Ruler than it appeared to 
sublime fact that he was only fooling Agnes, Agnes. It was when the present Agnes was 
that his social position made it, of course, | spout twelve years of age that the grandpar- 
absurd—that is, criminal, according to his | ents died, the widow surviving old Chatsworth 
views—to think of such analtiance; and that | )o¢ quite three months. For some years she 
what he intended was, not the impropriety | yseq to weep a good deal, and her eyes were 
of a marriage with such a girl, but the pleas- | jo¢ dry till they were closed forever. for she 
antry of her ruin.” had set much store about the fate of the only 
“What did you do then, sir?” cried Heding- | oid she ever had. I may just allude to it. 
ame The preference of Agnes Chatsworth for 
“My course then, young man, was what | Charles Winmere over Harry Blamfydd was 
yours would have been, It was that of pro-| never sanctioned by any similar predilection 
ceeding at once, and right on, to a great| of her parents. Sorrow yielded its consent; 
crime. I know not by what infatuation of con- | ¢,, superseded the sorrow; death relieved 
fidence or vanity Winmere was led to make | 1,54), feelings; and Agnes Winmere was an or- 
that confession, and to make it to me. But phan wife, to whom her peculiar husband was 
our dinner glided off, like a dissolving view, | 4 countervailing solace. ‘Remember, my 
into a duel the next morning. It was in @/ qoay child, the mother had said to her on the 
neighboring orchard. I was hit in the ribs, wedding day, ‘though you are married to a 
and I have the marks to this day. Curiously | )., man, your only property now is that plain 
enough, the forefinger which he had laid upon gold ring, and a mother’s prayers.’ 
his nose was shot off; he could never more | " «yinmere, who heard this valediction, mut- 
fire a pistol with precision, unless he gave the | .po4 something about ‘those who are nice in 
left side to his opponent. The seconds pro- | selecting investments ought to be, and always 
nounced the affair over, Unable to write, I are, careful in the matter of security.’ 
sent a verbal message to Agnes, by my own | «yow J must return to the letter which 
mother; and before I rose from my sick bed I! 4 gps, while still in mourning for her parents, 
heard of her marriage with Winmere. held in her hands, when Winmere suddenly 
“In the course of time I also heard of the | entered the room. ‘What are you whimper- 
birth of her daughter—the young lady who, | jn about?’ eried he. 
but now, stood in the doorway of this room. “ ‘Nothing, Charles; only an ill-spelt, hum- 
“In order to be very brief, I will tell you | 1,19 Jeter, telling me that Jane Saunders, my 
certain facts, without troubling you with the | 514 nurse, is dead.’ 
ways, marvellous though they be, in which I | “‘Saunders! Jane—Jane! That was one of 
afterwards learnt thems. Study the game of | the witnesses, was she not ?” 
the ‘Twenty Questions’ and you will solve the | — « «witness to what? She was my nurse. 
mystery. : | Surely you must remember her. She was at 
“The extraordinary endowments of Agnes, our ph te mean our marriage—in the 
both personal and mental, would have made . 
such a wife an ornament to a duke; nay, a 
help to him, or even to an emperor, to say no 
more about ornament. But our amiable lot of embraces to do, and 30 on? 
friend, Winmere, was fastidious. This was | “She will never delay me again, from any 
his town-house, which I hold, though not | journey. She is gone herself; and, O, Charles, 
very long, by purchase. When he closed the | Charles, she cannot come back! 
bargain with my agent, he little guessed to | « ‘Hum! Y muttered he, leaving the room. 
whom he was selling the place. I have his | | “Holy Writ tells us, my dear younker, Tom, 








old priory church.’ 
“T do remember. It was she who delayed 
your getting into the carriage, having still a 


would be better written, in point of caligraphy, | desolate, because there is no one who thinketh 
eaty ho wanted a Sager thea fremer intes- | jn his In heart.’ And some little incidents oc- 
ference of the pistol of the unknown buyer. | pao! immediately which illustrate the value 
Well, he did not treat poor Agnes as she mer- | of (to use an old term) this inspired ‘documen- 
ited. He recognized in her no ornament or | | tum. And the mother of Agnes was, (poor 
help. For example, he had a habit of beating | giti!) no very great think soediaiie Haas ja, 


her. You perceive that the brass binding of | gentlemen; the lady whom I have for the 





‘walls of the world.’ I fell at that epoch of 
‘my life into a—a—Ruscome—can you help 
me to a word?” 
| 
pose we say a fit of illness.” 

“Then we should not say what was very 
exact. 

“This young lady of whom I speak (now 


very minutely describe.’’ 
“Why not, sir?” demanded Thomas Heding- 





lius, ' hind them stood a large table bearing the af- | ham. 


We were once told those world-renowned | ter-dinner dessert. 
triplets were born; 
That the brothers Horatii fought the brothers 
Curatii, 


A young man, between 
| whom and another guest there was also a was the living archetype of Agnes Winmere; | 
| dumb-waiter, similarly furnished, sat in the | 
| corner opposite to the master of the house. 


“You are listening, are you? Because she 


A fight which the wiseacres now doubt with | Though it was Christmas eve this youth was | ble threshold; of her we all can judge.” 
“You have not mentioned the name of the | the country, and dwelt in a little cottage | what views) certain occurrences more than 


scorn. ' gloomy. 


“Well, I think [ can, Mr. Principal; sup- | 


and of her you can judge for yourself; she 
stood but now on that ancient, that memora- 


that old sideboard is loosened; and hark, at 
| an, ene eae “ et a ne and h H second time termed a girl is, this long while, 
2 nen is emitting a peculiar 
y “ , ! | dead and gone; and I am, I see, half unfit to 
| noise, a sort of wailing song, which it learned | 


| tell my story.” 
on first acquiring its vagabond manumission | “7 yeyer ihought you more fit to. tell any 
from the enforced mechanical decorum with | thing,” said Hedingham, with prompt intru- 
| which it formerly clove to the old wood, and | gion, 
| clung to its place. A blow which would have “Well, nature makes you her spokesman 
‘been death fell on the sideboard instead of | lad,” replied Blamfydd, “and as my reminis- 
falling on the wife, all owing to the inoppor- ! cences, such as they may be, bear upon the 
| tune and unexpected frenzy of assistance | coming events of this very evening, the events, 
which the lovely child, whom you have just | I say, of this particular Christmas eye, I will 
beheld, brought to her mother. And that | despatch them off-hand in the most straight ; 
quaint old mountain of furniture talks, sings | forward manner I can. Agnes—that is the 
mutters and moans, ever since, in a style quite | first Agnes—was not, perhaps, a thinker; but 
| distraught and tremulous, and terror-stricken. she had those feelings which women often 
| Immediately afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Win- have, and men not seldom; feelings which 


mere, with their only child Agnes, went to | make them note (they could not say with 


signature to the contract; and I may say it | that ‘with desolation is the whole earth laid , 
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others, and remember them more distinctly, | as it is to you, is, that her husband, who now | that one page been missing, the inferences, 
(they could not say fur what reason). Thus | never allowed her to quit that rustic cottage, though dark and mysterious, would have 
a mother with her child shall go aboard a ship | where he resided but very little himself, had, justified a certain amount of presumption of, 


bound for a long voyage: and perhaps she | about a year before, met in London, during ,no doubt, a dreadful nature. But so many | 
shall select her cabin; and she takes an unac- | one of his frequent and protracted absences,a parts of the book mutilated! Some leaves | 


countable aversion to the vessel, and tells her lady of great wealth and of extraordinary | were only half torn; in several were marks 
friends she will not go by that craft; and this | beauty, whom he no sooner beheld than he | of tobacco juice; between two the flattened 
may happen, by repetition, two or three times | fell violently in love with her, or with her | Stump of a cigar was found wedged in the 
on the one occasion, and ultimately the moth- | fortune, or with both. The years that had juncture; three or four of them were singed 
er stays behind with her child. A few days | passed, the privacy of his domestic life, and | at the edges, and one was burned through as 
afterwards, the news of the wreck of the ship, | the accident of a different circle, led her to | if with a dropped spark. The actual rector 


and of the loss of all hands on board, startles | suppose him an unmarried man, and she soon | had either not noticed the state of the book | 


the public for a moment and fills a few house- | began to favor the attentions which he knew | (which was perfect in its more recent pages), 
holds with more permanent and more painful | so well how to pay, and with which he had | or had not liked to mention it. He never 
emotions ; but there is one family on its knees | vehemently pursued her from the first. The | smoked, and had no one in his establishment 
in perplexed and bewildered thanksgiving, ask- | more easy his suit grew in this particular, the | who did, never had had, except one; and the 
ing itself, ‘Can such warnings really be?’ and | more perplexing became his general position. | man in question, a dissipated, drunken and 
humbly praying for those who have gone sud- | The failure of his addresses would have blasted character, as was afterwards learnt, 
denly to an endless condition, which none of brought no difliculties, but would have relieved | had been with him only a couple of months, 
themselves had been called to share. But him from one great embarrassment; whereas | and had suddenly disappeared, and never 
what is more curious, more: suggestive, and | the success of his prosperous love for a beau- been seen since; he had robbed nothing, tak- 
more calculated ‘to give us pause,’ is this: | tiful heiress menaced him with disgrace and |} en nothing, not even some new but coarse 
that impressions not at all dissimilar to the | despair. : 
vague feelings to which Ihad just adverted | “I return tothe cottage. Mr. Winmere sud- | The lawyer made notes of all these particu- 
often take possession of the mind infructuous: | denly missed some property. One of the ar- lars, and departed with his dismayed client. 
ly. No visible good comes of them; no as- | ticles was a diamond ring of marvellous value, | Oy their way to London he asked her the 
signable rescue or extrication occurs to excuse | & wonder of a ring. He said nothing, but, | names of ner witnesses, and of every person 
the amiability of the post hoc ergo propter hoc having departed without any disturbance in | she could recollect who had been present at 
sophism. Such were the feelings or impres | the morning, returned at night with two po-| her marriage. He found that all were cer- 
sions with which Agnes, having told her hus- | lice officers, and, summoning all his ser vants, | tainly dead, except William Austin, whom 
band of the old nurse’s death, viewed one or | insisted upon an immediate search of their } she knew not to be dead, but knew not to be 
two little incidents that now took place. | rooms, their boxes and their effects. It was | jiving, and of whom she had irrecoverably lost 
The first was very simple. It was only that | done accordingly; and, in a trunk belonging sight ever since he had inherited his Indian 
William Austin, Mr. Winmere’s valet, was | to the servant Gardner, were found the ring | property, and gone, as she supposed, to Cal- 
next morning closeted with his master two | and the diamond appertaining to it; but the | eytta, Every effort was made by private in- 
hours. In that circumstance there was not, | jewel was detached from its setting, and ap- | quiry,and by public advertisement, to discover 
apparently, much ailment for reflection. Un- | peared to have been scvoped out with Some | this individual; but every effort was in vain. 
happily, (I must say it again) the community | violence. The object, apparently, was to ef | stil! the distracted lady, for the sake of her 
is divided into two classes, very uneven, nu- | fect a separate, immediate and undetected | girl, Agnes, would appeal to law. A prosecu- 
merically—the class of those who do think, | sale. Gardner, who seemed overwhelmed | tion for bigamy was undertaken against Win- 
and the class of those who do not; and, for | With astonishment, professed himself inno- | mere, and it failed utterly. Nay, the public 
more want of the former, we know that the | cent; but, of course, he was consigned to the judged that the prosecutrix had been always 
world ‘is laid desolate with desolation’ A hands of the two officers. ; Subsequently, at notoriously esteemed by those who knew any- 
great difference there is between brooding and | the assizes, the mau was liberated, as there | thing about her at ali as the salaried mistress 
thinking; between finding yourself anxious | 4ppeared no prosecutor. What became of the | oy Winmere; the evidence of the two police 
(which is but the first step, and a useless step, | Servant, whose character ys thus blasted, | officers who had arrested Gardner tending 
if not followed up) and real investigation; be- | transpired not for some time, Perhaps a) strongly to countenance and establish that 
tween fecling indefinitely uneasy or uncomfor- | year might have elapsed, when one day, at | eonclusion. One point more. Had Gardner 
table, and reflecting. The next incident was, | the Chatsworth parsenage, F rectory, where | any resentment against the lady? And had 
that William Austin got drunk the same | the new rector was in want of a servant, | he, when with the rector, destroyed the reg- 
night, at the Winmere Arms, on small beer, | there presented himself, as desirous of the | ister out of malice? On the contrary, it was 
that he grew hilarious, communicative, nebu- | Vaeant place, a very proper looking man nam- | Winmere who had been harsh to Gardner, 
lous, unintelligible, sphinx-like, and braggart, | ¢4 Gardner. You will remember that the ree- | 4114 jt was at the lady’s intercession that Win- 
that he mentioned the death of a distant rela- | tory in question was in a part of England re- | yore had refused to prosecute. The result of 
tive in Hindostan, and his own accession to | ote from Mr, Winmere’s present county, | tne trial completed the work of crushing and 
an unexpected and ‘tidyish’ property; that the local news of which, more especially m killing the unfortunate and broken-hearted 
the indignant Sally, Mrs. Winmere’s maid, to | trivial matters such as an obscure indictment | jay who had been my first love. 

whom the faithless William was betrothed, | never pushed to a conclusion, did not pene-| «fad not seen her for twenty years since 
reported, in a rhapsody of hysterical tears, to | trate to so great a distance. The rector knew | the epoch of my only duc. I now received a 
her mistress, that all men were alike vile, | nothing about Gardner's previous accusation | note signed ‘Agnes Winmere,’ summoning me 
that to trust was to be deceived, and that | and exposure. He asked for his character. | 44 her death-bed. There she told me all that 
William was going to travel abroad—and alone; | The man produced a flve years’ character from | cho knew; and adjured me, as she was dying, 
that everything was over, in fact; that the | Lord Iailey, then abroad; adding, that since | ang dying a lawful wife and mother, to adopt 
world was at an end, and that some people’s | quitting his Lordship’s service he had lived her poor orphan, and to right her falsely dis- 
heads were ‘easily turned’ and their hearts | with his own mother, just dead. The parson, | ponored name. I accepted the charge, desper- 
‘like the inside of arotten apple.’ Poor Sally’s | finding the man very tractable in respect of | ato as part of it appeared; I accepted it with 


parched lips looked indeed as ifshe had tasted | wages, engaged him. This happened in Cum- | tears and with sobs; and kneeling with that 











the ashes of the Dead Sea apple, for the girl | berland, while Mr. Winmere was absent from | jeauteous orphan, whom you have all beheld, | 


was by nature one of those who, hoping much, | his home, which was in Wales. He was ab- | py the death-bed, received along with her the 
risk a good deal. The next incident was that | sent in Paris, whence he wrote to Agnes, who | jas¢ blessing of a murdered, wronged and 
William Austin departed and appeared no | had the habit of keeping all his letters, as he spotless woman. 

more. What occurred thereafter was equally | knew. Now, the Rev. Mr. Custon’s new ser- | “That night, the night of her departure to 
commonplace. A candidate valet presents | vant, Gardner, about two months after he | another world, Winmere and his new wife 
himself, with a character of five years from | had been engaged, disappeared suddenly from | were seated together in this room, and at this 
his former master, a gentleman in a distant | the rectory, and was never heard of more. | fireplace, with just such a storm as the storm 
part of the country, but well known in all its Another month, during which Mr. Winmere | to which we now listen raging round this old 
confines, and beyond them. This servant, so | continued to write from Paris to Agnes—but | building. It was the first house to which he 
his character ran, had been butler; but not | giving herno address—elapsed ; and then that | had formerly brought poor Agnes. The bride 
answering so well in that capacity, had been | gentleman returned home. {f forgot to tell | was musing; the bridegroom was reading. 
transferred 10 the other department; and, | you a singular little thing which had occurred, | Suddenly something made them both turn to- 
after serving as a valet, to the full satisfaction | on the occasion when Winmere brought, as you | gether, and gaze in the direction of the old 
of his master, was now—because that master | remember, the two police officers to search his | side-board, aud with her right hand resting 
wished to go abroad, and the man wished to | servants’ effects, and ultimately to take the | upon its brass edge, and her left lifted, as in 
stay in England—discharged, in all amity, | man Gardner into custody. Winmere had | warning, and shining with the single plain 
his good name intact. This testimonial was | then treated the two officers with refresh- | adornment of a wedding-ring, the reproachful 
written in the well-known hand of Viscount | ments, had himself sat and chatted in their | vision of the dead stood before the living. 
Hailey, and signed with his name. The man | company, and had repeatedly designated Ag- | Many like things took place, gentlemen, with 
—who was called Gardner—was taken into | nes to them as his mistress. I now return. | which I will not trouble you on this occasion. 


service by Mr. Winmere; which fact is not at | When he came home from Paris he stayed | Mark to that tremulous descant of the inartic- | 


allsingular. The testimonial in question was, | avout a month, and then left the cottage and | ulate fastenings and bindings themselves! 
however, not returned to the man, but kept | Agnes. It was the last time she ever saw him. | They witnessed many a murderous cruelty, 
by Mr. Winmere; and by Mr. Winmere (as he | He had told her for what amount she could | and many a mysterious reminder. But to- 
stated to Gardner) it was mislaid or lost, | draw on his banker periodically; and she | night, in this house, which I have purchased, 
Nor was this very remarkable, any more than | lived with her child alone. She grieved not | and in this very room, I can say that I have 
the previous particular link in the little chain | much, you may suppose, at his continued ab- | kept my solemn pledge to the departed: 
of events. sence, until one day, she saw in the papers the | Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !” 

“Now let me recapitulate, in the briefest | announcement, in customary form, of her A pause here ensued; and then Mr. Blam- 
mode, adding one fresh circumstance :—Ag- | husband’s marriage with the beautiful Miss | fydd concluded :— 
nes had lost both her parents; and the last | Wyborough, only daughter and heiress of C.| “It was manifest to me that the only chance 
time she had seen them, while in company | Wyborough, Esq., of 
with her husband, was at her wedding. Ler | her amazement, her horror, her reflections, on | still living, and should be produced. I meditat- 
old nurse, who had also been present on that | the consequences to Agnes, her only child, | ed long how to proceed. If the man live, said 
occasion, was dead. William Austin, whom | thus paraded forever as illegitimate. Her first | I, the reason, and the sole possible reason, why 
her husband had brought to witness the con- | step was to hasten to London to see Winmere, | he should never have been accessible or dis- 
tract, as she had for the same purpose brought which she found she could in no manner ac- coverable is, that it has been so managed by 
the deceased nurse, was now inheritor of some | complish; being steadily referred, as an impu- | him who alone has an awful interest in his 
“Hindoo tin,” to borrow the polished and | dent impostress, to his solicitor. She then | concealment. No one knows who he is, or 
sentimental Mr. Winmere’s characteristic ex- consulted a lawyer, whose first demand was where he is, or can know it. I added,in my 
pression, and was on the continent, drinking | to see the certificate or attested copy of the | own meditation, save Winmere himself. By 
his legacy; nobody knew where, if not already | register in which her marriage was recorded. | Winmere he is paid, maintained, and kept at 
dead, anybody might guess how. The parson ' She could produce no such document, but | a distance. I felt that one false step would 
who had officiated at the unhappy couple’s un- | still avowed her determination to obtain from | ruin my last chance. I reasoned closely, as I 
ion was, like his old sexton, buried in Chats- | the law justice to herself and to her child, | used to reason in “The Twenty Questions.’ 
worth churchyard. Finally, a man named | The next proceeding was a journey to Cum- | Having determined on my plan,I sought a 
Gardner, with a five years’ character, had enter- | berland, in company with her legal adviser (a | clever fellow, on whom I could rely; and hav- 
ed Mr. Winmere’s service; and the document | clever man), to inspect the register itself. ing carefully and perfectly disciplined him in 
which he had brought from his former place, Strange to say, they found that not only the | his part, I arranged every preparation. I 
and which had secured his reception, was lost. page containing what concerned her, but | knew that, if I was, unhappily, wrong in my 
Those are the facts which I wished to recall | many other pages, afiecting entries of various | assumptions, then to do what I desired was 
to your minds, in a short way. The fresh cir- | dates, and of several years, at irregular in- an impossibility in every respect. Therefore, 
cumstance which I have to add, and which | tervals, were torn out. The manner in which | I proceeded on the basis of being entirely cor- 
would have been as new to Agnes Winmere | this was done was remarkable. Had only! vect in my first logical data. As Winmere 











shirts, marked with his name, I. Gardner. 
| | 


, etc. I pass over | of justice was, that William Austin should be | 


must know where this man was, in order to 


supply him with his allowance, to preserve | 


means of intercourse with him and to keep 
him out of risk of destroy $ guilty pay- 
master, it was absolutely certain, that if Win- 
mere could be alarmed into suspecting that 
we were on the traces of the missing witness, 
his very first measure would be to communi- 
cate with this minor but vital accomplice either 
by letter or personally. All business must 
necessarily cede at once to this momentous | 
necessity. Just before the last London post | 
went out, I calied, and rushed into Winmere’s 
presence with an air compounded of excite- 
| ment, indignation and triumph. I told him 
| that all was at last discovered. ‘Austin lives, 
cried I, ‘and you shall meet your dues!’ Isaid 
| no more, but sternly departed. ‘The man had 
lived in terror of this very chance, for years. 
| Either I was right, I repeat, in this, or I had 
| undertaken what was a sheer impossibility. 
| But thanks to Divine Providence I was right! 
“In less than a quarter of an hour,a man 
muflled in a cloak came out of this house, and | 
crept, through the dusk, to the postoftice. | 
Of course no one can put a letter into the box 
without stretching out his arm. As Wirmere 
did so,a drunken man, who staggered near 
him, fell over the extended arm, bearing the 
precious letter to the ground. The drunkard 
took up the letter, read the superscription, 
and, hiccupping an apology, handed it back 
to Winmere. That drunken man was my 
clever agent. In less than five minutes I 
learned that the missive was addressed to a‘M. 
Jacques, Rue du Pont, No. 8, Brest. I reach- 
ed Brest as soon as the letter; I found that 
M. Jacques was William Austin; and William 
Austin is now, while I speak, in this house. 

“Hedingham, the reason you are so depress- 
ed is that Agnes has refused you; but the rea- 
son Agnes refused you is that she had a blight 
upon her own inherited fame; and that blight 
is now removed for ever. She shall be reintegra- 
ted In her parent's repute before all the world; 
and this night, Hedingham, my dear boy, she 
will cancel her own award against you. This 
is the story which I had to tell; and many a 
| merry Christmas and many a happy New Year 
| may you enjoy with Agnes, Lady Hedingham. 

That, I repeat, is all the story I had to tell. 
| My own early hopes perished in this dark un- 
| derground tragedy; but, at length, in the see- 
ond generation, I have lived to see it flow out 
into the sunshine, and close in peace.” 

When he ended, one present, a staid and 
truth-spoken man of business, Ruscome him- 
self-declared solemnly that he saw, near the old 
side-board, amid the dimness and the shadow, 
alady in white, deadly pale, but smiling sweet- 
ly, wave for a moment from her left hand the 
glittering of a wedding ring, and then disap- 
pear just as the joybells, at twelve, rang in the 
Christmas morning. ; 














HUMOROUS. 


“Can you return my love, my dearest Ju- 
Jia?” “Certainly, sir; I do not want it, I am 
sure,” 





A melting sermon being preached in a coun- 
try church, all wept except one man; who be- 
ing asked why he did not weep with the rest, 
“Oh,” said he, “I belong to another church.” 

Some men keep dogs around their houses 
so that the hungry poor, who stop to “get a 
bite,” may get it outside of the door. 

“Why don’t you take your seat within the 
bar?” asked a lawyer of his client the other 
day. ‘My father always advised me to keep 
out of bad company,” replied the other. 

Somebody sent seventy-five cents toa New 
York firm recently in answer to an advyertise- 
ment of a method of writing without pen or 
ink. He received the following inscription, in 
large type, on a card: “Write with a pencil.” 

A young lady school teacher of Indianap 

olis was one Sabbath lately endeavoring to 
impress upon her scholars the terrible punish- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar. She told them, 
that seven years he ate grass, just like a cow. 
Just then a small boy asked, “Did he give 
milk?” 
' An Iowa lawyer, in drawing up a complaint 
| for assault and battery, made the following 
representation of facts: “And plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that, at said time and place, the 
said A. B. said to complainant, ‘If you come 
another step nearer, I'll kick you to h—ll, 
which complainant verily believes he would 
have done.” 


The other day the front door of the New 
York Tribune office had to be closed for some 
purpose. So Mr. Greeley wrote on a piece of 
paper, “Entrance on Spruce street,’’ and sent 
it down to the man who does the painting of 
the bulletins to be copied. The man studied 
over Greeley’s tracks all the forenoon, and 
finally, in despair, wrote, “Editors on a spree!” 
| and posted it up. 





| 

A Hampshire farmer wanted a farm hand | 
and was applied to by an Irishman who want | 
ed to work. The farmer objected to engaging 
Pat, on the grouid that two Irishmen, previ- 
ously in his employ, had died on his hands. 
“Then you object to hiring me for that, do | 
ye?” said Pat. “Faith, and I can bring you 
| recommendations from many a place where 
| ’ve worked, that I never played such a trick.” 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
wt USSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. - 


The New Comic Songster. 


FULL OF FUN, AND JUST THE BOOK FOR 
WINTER EVENINGS. 
it contains the very latest humorous pieces intro- 


| duced by the best modern comic singers. There are 


more than one hundred of these ular songs with 
the melody of each, and a unique lithographie ustra- 
“28 = heen 

ce in 3, O cents. Sent t 
of price. perenne 


OLIVER DITSON «& CO., 


Dee, 17. BOSTON. ye 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND. 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 3m 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Btronanst and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
astraight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfectl 
fair on both sides, It has the new patent hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed’ and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is TH E GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 
No. 195 Washington St.. BOSTON, MASS., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KeLLy’s CeLEBRATED MAOHINE OIL, 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
Noy. 12. 8m 











HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Heliand Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED 
Nov. 5. . 6m 

ZION’S 


HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED, 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FoR — 


62.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors, 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN'— 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan, 1, 1872 
Address, 
E. D. 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 


386 Bromfield St., 


Winslow, 


Dee. 31. BOSTON. 5m 
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